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The Children of Green Knowe _LUCY M. BOSTON 


Carrigmore Castle META MAYNE REID 


“The plot is very well worked out, the characters, including the 
animal on are solid and recognizable, the magic is very good 
magic, and adventures have real excitement and suspense.”-— 

Times Literary Supplement Hlustrated 8/6 


The “Yonr Book” series: Some new titles 


Your Book of DONALD K. SILKS; Your Book of Model- 
ling: Clay, rhe other Materials ROGER LEWIS : pour see 
of Carpentry ROGER LEWIS & Cc. Ww. Bacon siege 5 S 

ber). Each volume illustrated Eac S16 


ready in early September 
The King’s Beard LEONARD WIBBERLEY 


A historical novel by the author of Deadmen’s Cave 
Mustrated 9/6 


Desperate Journey HENRY TREECE 
A thriller for boys. Tikustrated 10/6 
The Story of Peter Tchaikowsky First Part 


OPAL WHEELER 


A new volume in The Great Musicians series. 
With drawings and music 12/6 


Graeme and the Dragon NAOMI MITCHISON 
Magical stories about a boy and his pet dragon. Illustrated 8/6 


The Fantastic Tale of the Plucky Sailor 


and the Postage Stamp STEPHEN CORRIN- 
A story for small children, with coloured drawings by Edward 
Ardizzone, 6/- 


The Lovely Summer 
written and illustrated by MARC SIMONT 
A picture story book by the author of Polly’s Oats. 7/6 


$$$99O060O00000000000S 











A Selection of Famous Titles 


LESLIE BROOKE’S PICTURE BOOKS 


Leslie Brooke’s Picture Books are all beautifully illustrated 
with full-page colour plates in his distinctive and delicate 
style, and numerous black-and-white drawings. The titles 
include: THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK (12/6 net), in 
which the pictures illustrate four old nursery tales; RING O’ 
ROSES (12/6 net) illustrating favourite nursery rhymes; 
THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK, edited and with an 
introduction by Andrew Lang (12/6 net); THE HOUSE IN 
THE WOOD AND OTHER OLD FAIRY STORIES (10/6 net); 
LESLIE BROOKE’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS, in two editions, 7/6 and 3/- 
net; A ROUNDABOUT TURN, by Robert H. Charles, Illustrated by 
Leslie Brooke, 7/6 net; JOHNNY CROW’S PARTY, JOHNNY CROW’'S 
GARDEN and FOHNNY CROW’S NEW GARDEN, de luxe edition, 6/- 
each net, small edition, 3/6 net each. THE TAILOR AND THE CROW, 


an old rhyme with new drawings, 3/6 net; and LESLIE BROOKE’S 
LITTLE BOOKS, 2/- net each. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S PICTURE BOOKS 


These farmtous old books, with the charming Kate Greenaway pictures, are 
too well-known to need description. They include Robert Browning’s 
PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN (12/6 net)); UNDER THE WINDOW, 
Pictures and Rhymes for Children (10/6 net); MARIGOLD GARDEN, 
more Pictures and Rhymes (10/6 net); A — APPLE PIE, with 20 full page 
colour plates (7/6 net); and MOTHER GOOSE or THE OLD NURSERY 
RHYMES, with 48 illustrations in full colour (4/6 net). 


EDWARD LEAR’S NONSENSE SONGS 


Lear’s famous work, of which this forms a part, stands unparalleled as a 
compendium of the profoundest nonsense, and is as unique to-day as when 
Ruskin placed it at the head of his list of ““The Hundred Best Books.” 
With 16 plates in colour and many line drawings by L. Leslie Brooke. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Two selections of the Nonsense Songs are also published at 6s. net each— 
The Fumblies and The Pelican Chorus, each illustrated with 8 colour plates 
and many line drawings by L. Leslie Brooke. 


BEATRIX POTTER'S 
THE FAIRY CARAVAN 


“It is no pinafore-pocket-sized tale but a full-length book, 
225 pages long, with many delightful pictures; and it is meant 
for ‘older children’ who would otherwise be saying a long 
goodbye to the enchanted north-country of their nursery years. 
Here in fact, is riches . . .°—The Spectator. 10s. 6d. net 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 


1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2. 











Children’s | J. M. DENT & Sons Ltd 


Book . 
Department Aldine. House, 10-13 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 





Ten Fathoms Deep Arthur Catherall 


A stirring sea-yarn, by the popular writer for boys, about a tug- 
master’s son caught up in a battle of wits and courage and in- 
genuity in Far Eastern waters. Illus. by GEOFFREY WHITTAM. 8s. 6d. 


No Place for Ponies Primrose Cumming 
A new story by the author of Four Rode Home, etc. 


No Place for Ponies is a book for adventure and country lovers as 
well as pony specialists. Illustrated by COL. M. TULLOCH. 9s. 6d. 


April Gold Viola Bayley 
By the author of Storm on the Marsh. Mystery and adventure 
for a family of children in a Cornish country vicarage. Illustrated 
by G. DUNLOP. 8s. 6d. 





DENT’S CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 


Two new volumes added to the 24 already published, with full- 
colour plates, drawings, decorative bindings, and colour jackets. 


The Cuckoo Clock Mary L. Molesworth 


Illustrated by BE. H. SHEPARD. 8s. 6d. 
A collection of some of Mrs Molesworth’s most famous children’s 
tales of the eighties, the delicacy and skill of the new drawings 


exquisitely fitting the stories. 
Robinson Crusoe Daniel Defoe 
Illustrated by J. AYTON-SYMINGTON. 8s. 6d. 





AND TWO NEW INEZ HOGANS 
Twin Lambs and Twin Kids 


Written and illustrated in colour by the author in her famous 
*Twin Animal’ series, for the very young. 4s. 6d. each 























New and forthcoming books 


MARCO POLO 


MANUEL KOMROFF 


A factual biography of this great 
thirteenth century traveller. This is an 
attractively illustrated book whicn 
should enthral all boys and girls who 
dream of strange journeys into distant countries. 9s. 6d. 


THE TALE OF JOHN STICKLE 


N. TINBERGEN 


A picture book for children of 7-11 on the life history of a 
stickleback, a strange and tiny fish only three inches long. The 
author is a well-known authority on animal behaviour. 5s. 


INTRODUCING ANIMALS— 
WITH—BACKBONES 


WILLIAM and HELENA BULLOUGH 


A successor to the same authors’ Introducing Animals. It deals 
with the evolution of the vertebrates from the earliest known 
fishes to man himself, and is enlivened with accurate and charm- 
ing drawings. 8s. 6d. 


CLINKERDUMP 


and Other Stories in Rhyme 


WILMA HORSBRUGH 


A collection of gay stories for young people which have long 
teen popular on Children’s Hour of the B.B.C. Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 





























Voyage to Bengal 
CAPTAIN FRANK KNIGHT 


The adventures of a young seaman serving before the mast of 
an East India clipper in 1832, Captain Frank Knight is also 
the author of The Golden Monkey, a thrilling story of the great 
days of sail and Australia’s gold rush. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The Adventure of Whaling 
FRANK CRISP 


An absorbing account of whale-hunting from the earliest times 
to the present day, from the canoe and spear of prehistoric man 
to the motor catcher with echo whale-finder and automatic 
winch. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 





READY SHORTLY 








Impunity Jane by RUMER GODDEN 
Illustrated. About 8s. 6d. 


The Ark by MARGOT BENARY 
Illustrated. About 10s. 6d. 


Half Magic by EDWARD EAGER 
Illustrated. About 8s. 6d. 
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now available 


LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


Some welcome new additions 
to this renowned series 


DOUBLE VOLUMES 5/6 net each 


TOM SAWYER Mark Twain 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN Mark Twain 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN H. B. Stowe 
JANE EYRE Charlotte Bronte 


SINGLE VOLUMES 4/6 net each 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
R. H. Dana 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE Jane Austen 


32 other well-known titles of famous books also available 

in this series by such authors as Louisa M. Alcott, R. L. 

Stevenson, Susan Coolidge, R. M. Ballantyne, Defoe, 
Bunyan, Kingsley and Jules Verne. 


Treasures of Literature that 
all children will read and enjoy. . 


BLACKIE & SON : LONDON & GLASGOW 




















Great Company 
PEGGY CHAMBERS 


SIMPSON * JENNER * LAENNEC * SAMMELWEIS 
PASTEUR * LISTER * DUNANT * DAMIEN * ROSS 


This account of some of the men who began the long, 

hard battle against disease, will be of interest to all older 

children, especially those intending to become doctors. 
Iilustrated 9s 6d 


They Served the People 
JOSEPHINE KAMM 


RAFFLES * BROOKE * BRUCE * LAWRENCE * GREY 
LIVINGSTONE * KIRK * KINGSLEY * LUGARD 


The story of a few of the men, and one woman, explorers, 
traders, administrators and missionaries who have helped 
to build the Commonwealth. Illustrated 9s 6d 


City Dog 
GERALD RAFTERY 


The author of S#ow Cloud, has written another moving and 
exciting animal story. I/lustrated 9s 6d (Sept.) 


The Secret Motor Car 


NORMAN DALE 
A new “Peter and Ginger” story for younger children, by 
the author of The Best Adventure. Illustrated 8s 6d (Sept.) 
Write for our new complete catalogue to:— 
BODLEY HEAD BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
28 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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extremely enjoyable books from 
Oxford published this summer are: {IRISH 
SAGAS & FOLK-TALES —traditional 
stories retold in an authentic Irish voice 
by Eileen O’Faolain (125 6d net). This is 
the second title in the new Oxford Myths ce 
Legends series {THE KING’S CORSAIR 
(9s 6d net), the latest René Guillot book— 
a tale of reckless piracy aboard a stolen ship 
in the time of Louis XIV {DAUNTLESS 
IN DANGER (gs 6d net), Peter Dawlish’s 
sixth Dauuntless book, which describes a 
hazardous holiday cruise around the coast 
of Britain {UNDER THE HOLLIES by 
Laurence Meynell (10s 6d net) the story of 
a boy of today who revisits a Devon 
meadow in other times, and which 
presents a vivid triptych of Roman, 
Norman, and Medieval England. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 





Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 











JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — #£PRESTON 
TEL. 5049 























for your enjoyment 





Selected Stories from the Ballet 


By ~ oy ROSEVEARE, with a Foreword by ALICIA MARKOVA. Appeals 

to anyone interested, or s to take an interest in ballet. Tells the 

stories ot = popular ballets and is an ideal introduction to the subject. 8/6 net. 

. has the dignified gravity that appeals to the very yo . The stories 

otered. 7X. ~ an admirable introduction to the basic ballets offered again and for 

the delight of English speaking audiences . The illustrations are beautiful, sad, 
comic, and dramatic.”—Books of the Month. 


Learn to Swim the Crawl 


By CAPTAIN H. OLSSON. An exposition of a system called the ‘Lean 7 
Press’ method which is easily taught and which can be self taught. Proficien 

the crawl is soon acquired. A book which will be useful and nome in 
summer months. 3/6 net. “...A most informative little book . . Here is 
something which should command the study of both expert and novice.” — 
Bath Football Herald and Chron. 





Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. 


Parker St.,  - Kingsway, pitman books 


London, W.C. 2 




































Jungle Families 
OLIVE SMYTHIES 


Compared with the innumerable animal fantasies, true-to- 
nature storizs of wild animals are rare—and yet many children 
= them, These tales are written by one who knows the 
ndian jungles intimately. “Obviously based on true observation 
. . - The author successfully gives us a glimpse of the wild 
animals’ world from their side of the jungle’—The Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. (Ages 7-10). 


Rufty Tufty at the Seaside 
RUTH AINSWORTH 


“Sensible, charming and most intelligent, the kind of book one 
wants one’s child to like—and it does’—Time and Tide. 
Illustrated 6s. (Ages 5-7). 












Just Published 


He Fought for His Queen 
BARBARA WILLARD 


This story of Sir Philip Sidney (fit hero for the new Elizabeth- 
ans) re-creates not only the central figure but something of the 
splendid age in which he lived. Illustrated. 8s.6d. (Ages 12 
upwards). 





He Wrote Treasure Island 
G. B. STERN 


Robert Louis Stevenson was not only a great writer of adventure 
stories: his life was an adventure story in itself—the tale of a 
thrilling fight against odds, told in this book by a celebrated 
novelist, Illustrated. 8s.6d. (Ages 12 upwards). 


HEINEMANN 





NOVELS 


for boys and girls 
Philip Rush 


A CAGE OF FALCONS 


“An exciting and convincing tale of London during 


i ded.” 
the Wars of the Roses. Specially commen: me 


“Exciting and done with great spirit, so as to give a 
most vivid picture of the times.”——-C. v. WEDGWOOD 


“A lively, well-told story, likely to attract the young 
of all ages.” VERA BRITTAIN 8s. 6d. 


Roderick Haig-Brown 


MOUNTED POLICE PATROL 


A story of the Canadian ‘Mounties’ of today, and their 
exciting work in the prairie country. 8s. 6d. 


Christine Pullein-Thompson 


RIDERS FROM AFAR 


A delightful pony novel that tells not only what 
happened when an American family came to England 
for the summer, but also of their different riding 
techniques. Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


New Books 


On August 9th, there will be a new novel of Punch- 
bowl Farm by Monica Edwards, ‘Punchbowl Harvest’ 
and a historical novel by Richard Parker, ‘The Three 
Pebbles’. Each illustrated 8s. 6d. 


COLLINS 














JCHN & MARY 
IN ROME 


Grace James 


“All children from eight to twelve will enjoy 
this” Liverpool Daily Post 9/6 net 
Also available in this famous series— 


JOHN AND MARY JOHN AND MARY’S 
MORE ABOUT JOHN - . 


AND MARY JOHN AND MARY 
AND 
JOHN AND MARY 
ABROAD MISS ROSE BROWN 
JOHN AND MARY’S JOHN AND MARY 
AUNT AT SCHOOL 
JOHN AND MARY JOHN AND MARY’S 
DETECTIVES YOUTH CLUB 
NEW FRIENDS FOR JOHN AND MARY 
JOHN AND MARY AT RIVERTON 
JOHN AND MARY’S THE ADVENTURES OF 
VISITORS JOHN AND MARY 
6/- net each 


FREDERICK MULLER 





EDWARD OSMOND 


whose book 4A Valley Grows Up was awarded the Carnegie ‘Medal 
in 1954 
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Illustration by D. Craigie from Rufty Tufty at the Seaside 
(Heinemann). 


Bricklers Pond 


By EDWARD OSMOND. 
(Winner of the Carnegie Medal 1954) 


RICKLERS Pond was a surprising, secret 
place. It was situated in a corner of an old 
neglected deer-park, overhung by great trees 
and shrouded round with undergrowth—at the 
same time a godsend and a challenge to a young 
birdsnester. The weird humps and hummocks that sur- 
rounded it, and its position at the head of a long, dry 
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valley, gave it an air of unreality that had always 
intrigued me. 


It must have been a very small pond, for I remember 
it like that even when I was small myself. Very few 
people knew even of its existence. Apart from poach- 
ers, gamekeepers and those who waged a constant 
losing battle against the brambles and nettles, we, the 
small boys of the parish, were the only people who ever 
visited it. 

It was the chance remark of my boon-companion, a 
woodman’s son, that so greatly enhanced the already 
existing glamour of Brickler’s Pond for me. 


“They reckon the Romans used to make their bricks 
up Brickler.. one time. .” he said. 


I tried to find out how he knew. 


“Read it in a book..up school .. It was a very old 
book.” He became evasive. “It’s not there any more, 
anyway.” I urged him to look for it, but it never turned 
up. 

Romans! at Bricklers Pond! I haunted the place 
more than ever, for the idea fascinated me. Few places 
can have been so well known to one person and so little 
known to the rest of the world. 


I knew intimately the great oak perched on the very 
brink of the yellow, muddy water; and became well 
known to the jays that plunged noisily in and out of the 
blackthorn and travellers’ joy that walled in the little 
pond on three sides. I would sit dreaming on the moss- 
covered hummocks that would have made a wonderful 
setting ford Midsummer Night's Dream-sitting so still 
that the young rabbits came up and thumped their hind 
feet indignantly. I used to take my homework up in 
the branches of that giant oak; and once a red squirrel 
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leaped right on to me, taking me for part of the tree 
itself. He was furious at being deceived, and when 
his first terror was past he scolded me violently from a 
safe distance, his tail twitching and his eyes staring out 
of his head with indignation. 


Bricklers Pond had really caught me in its spell; 
and largely because of the Romans. I tried hard to 
imagine the scene—busy men singing resonant Latin 
songs while they worked—but I knew very little about 
the Romans and nothing about making bricks, so that 
a clear vision never came to me. 


However, that chance remark of the woodman’s son 
and Bricklers Pond itself had done something for mc 
that all the adult encouragement of a diligent father, 
himself a historian, had not succeeded in doing. My 
boy’s mind had been given a great thirst for history. 


Hitherto it had left me cold. I had once been taken 
on a hot, thundery afternoon to visit a Roman Villa. 
A tesselated pavement had been laid bare, fenced round 
and left to the mercy of the local rabbits and village 
children. I had thought it a very poor entertainment. 


It had been the same with King Arthur’s round table 
in the great hall at Winchester Castle; and at Stone- 
henge, reached laboriously on bicycles, it was the 
military manoeuvres that had impressed me. Win- 
chester Cathedral was impressive certainly, but it was 
not stimulating. It was all “laid on”—too easy to com- 
plete; and I had not the knowledge to build dreams 
around it or to visualise back in time from its present 
state. 


No, it was Bricklers Pond, with its air of a 
preoccupied cat, unapproachable but in no wise 
unfriendly, that had opened the door for me, and set 
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me in search of the history that was fairly bursting 
through the soil of that countryside. 


I began to explore and enquire, following every hint 
of historical tradition, probing every faintly improbable 
feature of the landscape. The conclusions that 1 
arrived at were few, and probably quite incorrect, but 
the visions that I built up were many and magnificent. 


The well, where half the village then drew its water, 
was Roman. Everybody said so, and I did not ques- 
tion it then, though I should now. The old Pilgrims’ 
Road passed near by, defining the flood limit of the 
valley with its wandering, rutted track. The Punch- 
bowl, scarring the far downs with its sinister shadow, 
was said to have served as a Roman amphitheatre. 
These and many more were the objects of ardent 
conjecture. 


At Yavington there had once been a Nunnery I 
learnt, so I got to know that place too, and decided in 
my own mind where the Nunnery must have stood. In 
my imagination I peopled the shady place with black- 
robed figures that flitted between grey walls, and in 
the ear of my mind the fluty tone of a small bell rang 
out the Angelus across the water-meadows. 


The Yew Bank, too, was a remarkable place, 
supporting on its earthy rampart great yew trees, 
grotesquely ancient. I discovered on my rambles that 
the bank extended far beyond the limits of the deer- 
park, on through the coppice and over the fields in a 
great curved line—here cut through by a cart track and 
there smudged down almost to nothing by centuries of 
cultivation. Then new visions came, this time of stern 
Celts blazing hatred across the swampy valley from one 
hill ridge to another. 
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It was then that the pigs lent a hand, or, more 
correctly a snout. 


Some years had gone by and I re-visited Bricklers 
Pond, hoping to get a photograph of a moorhen’s nest. 
To my horror the place was a desolation. A temporary 
fence had been thrown round that part of the old park 
and it had been given over to pigs. With their usual 
thoroughness and enterprise they had laid waste that 
secret place. Only the trees and larger bushes remained. 
The rest was an earthy desert, and the pond itself a 
sickening mass of viscous clay. 


But all around, where there had once been dense 
thickets, there were bricks—thousands of them! 


I went down on my knees and loosened a dozen or so 
of the fragments—none of the bricks seemed to be 
perfect. And I saw that those hillocks that had always 
so intrigued me were composed of solid bricks, and 
that the venerable oaks, centuries old, were actually 
rooted in these brick hills. 


Brickhills ! 


I realised then that the older men always called the 
pond not “Bricklers” but “Brickhills Pond.” Clearly 
that was an older version of the name which was now 
in the process of changing. The older name fitted it 
perfectly, for though these were only hillocks they 
were of brick . . . clearly Roman bricks! I selected 
some pieces—soft grey with a lively greenish glaze—- 
and took them home as trophies. 


No one seemed particularly surprised or impressed, 
not even my historian father; so I decided to keep my 
discovery to myself. But I had learned that names hold 
meanings and may change with time, thereby hiding 
their one-time meanings; and I sought out the older 
men to learn the old place-names—field names, coppice 
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names and so on. I discovered that almost every part 
of the parish had its name. Many of them were not 
used any longer, but were still remembered by a few— 
‘Fuzpen,’ ‘Smearpots,’ ‘Rats Castle,’ “Temple Valley,’ 
‘The Close’-—I have forgotten most of them now and 
I doubt if anyone still alive today could give them all. 


I pondered on these old names and tried to find their 
secrets; but my conclusions were mostly quite incorrect. 
However I had discovered the technique and a new 
road was open to me. 

Later I became a student in London and other pre- 
occupations intervened; but the habit was there; and 
new places visited, where tradition had not been 
entirely obliterated, set the process going. To this day 
I automatically reconstruct the past. Exact conclu- 
sions are seldom possible; but where they are the 
results are sometimes surprising and the buried 
treasures indeed rich. 

I sometimes wonder whether I should have ventured 
so far had it not been for that shot in the dark from 
the woodman’s son and those confounded pigs. 


There is a sequel to this story of Bricklers Pond. 
A fellow student whose home was in the potteries was 
talking about glazes. I mentioned to him those soft 
greenish-grey glazed bricks from the old deer-park in 
Hampshire, and the changing of the name from 
“Brickhills” to “Biricklers.” 


‘“That’s odd!” said my friend. “I know of exactly 
the same thing happening in Staffordshire; but there 
the name was changed to ‘Brickhills Road’ from ‘Brick 
Kilns Road’.” 


The Bubble was pricked ! 


My dreams of Romans and their bricks faded away. 
“Brick Kilns Pond”—of course! Why had I not 
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Obviously it was quite a 


modern name; and the Romans never made their bricks 


thought of that myself ? 
“up Bricklers” after all. 








Illustration by W. Stobbs from John Smith of Virginia 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 















































Illustration by C. Stewart from The Lady of the Linden Tree 
(O.U.P.) 











‘*Dear Miss X.”’ 
By LEILA BERG. 


MPRACTICAL musings are prompted by «the 
singing of a child in the street. I think of the 
child at my elementary school’s public display— 
a miniature Wolsey, who declaimed “Farewell, a 
long farewell, to all my Grape Nuts”... 


And then there was the girl in a younger class who 
wrote “When you look up at the sun, you may think 
it is in our street. It is not. It is in the next street.” 


All glory to the child who only says what he 
understands, who knows that words are for communi- 
cation. And all sorrow to the grown-up who brings 
abstracts to small children .. . 


So I muse on, listening with half an ear to the 
singing. 


The tune is familiar, almost traditional. And I know 
the words too, though some of you may not. 


“Daisy, Daisy 

The coppers are after you. 

If they catch you, 

They’ll give you a month or two. 
They’ll tie you up with wi-a 
Behind the Black Maria, 

So ring your bell 

And pedal like Hell, 

The coppers are after you.” 


In another six years or so, that child will probably 
be singing the original words. They will mean some- 
thing then. Just now romantic love means nothing; 
so the false shadow has been thrown aside for the real 
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thing. See how the very essence of a bicycle-in-the- 
back-streets has been caught in that jingle—a chase, 
excitement, exultation, dare-devilry .. . 


In the same way, you will hear children singing 


“While shepherds washed their socks by night 
All seated round the tub, 

A bar of Sunlight Soap came down 

And they began to scrub.” 


Perhaps if they lived in the country, shepherds 
watching flocks might be a part of their life. Here in 
these London flats, where the wash drips down every- 
one’s neck, washing socks is more familiar. As for 
the changing of “watching flocks” to “washing socks,” 
it might have been done by James Joyce, Joyce Cary, 
or Gerard Manley Hopkins; but here it is done daily, 
without literary acclamation. 


I write down these jingles not only to please the 
astonishingly large number of people who were so 
captivated by the ones I rather tentatively quoted in a 
previous Junior Bookshelf but because, one way and 
another, I have lately been reading a lot of manuscripts 
of Poems for Children. I stress that these are manu- 
scripts only, not published poems; though they may 
quite easily get published in various annuals. 


Apparently numerous people are writing daily 
“poems for children.” They do not rhyme, they do not 
scan. They have no rhythm. They have no vision. 
But they do base themselves on what the writer (call 
her “Miss X”’, although she is quite often a man, and 
as often married as single) considers are familiar things. 
This would merit a good mark and is worth examining. 


One piece is generally about a lost toy . . .one about 
a dog . . . one about a garden . . . one about a robin 
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. one about a special frock . . . These subjects 
crop up again and again. 


No one can doubt that these are familiar concrete 
things, yet when Miss X writes about them they seem 
to lose outline, and “the strangeness of familiar things,” 


on which I insist so strongly, becomes a booby-trap to 
confound me. 


Take Miss X’s dog. This is invariably a Scotty. And 
almost always it pleads,““Wait for me, wait for me.” Now 
I must have seen dozens of Scotties, but I have never 
seen one that cared tuppence for the person it was sup- 
posed to be walking with. If you had the child saying 
to the Scotty “Wait for me, wait for me,” that would 
be a familiar picture, and might lead somewhere, 
simply because it is truthful. But Miss X would never 
allow that. Scotties are little, and so they are pathetic, 
and so they say “Wait for me, wait for me.” 


Still, my quarrel with Miss X is not only because 
her “familiar things” are cheap, perverted, mass- 
produced toys, and not the real thing at all. Nor is it 
even because she twists and distorts her lines till they 
grimace like someone with a nervous complaint— 
which the children, with their spontaneous jauntiness 
never do. 


No, I take matters further than this, because Miss 
X is not tossing out jingles like our local children. She 


is invariably refined. She presents her collection as 
Poems. 


Now surely, the subject of a poem is only a gateway. 
The poet wanders through. So does the reader after 
him, though poet and reader may quite happily go 
different ways; that is their own affair. But for Miss 
X, the gate is always firmly and tightly shut. If she 
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writes about a Scotty, then so far as her poem can be 
said to be about anything recognisable at all, it is just 
about a Scotty. 


There they squat, those beastly dogs and mincing 
children, perfectly satisfied. They never wander off 
secretly, never fall into a trance, never muse or wonder 
or fall silent, never with a slight grave movement of 
the head touch off an astonishing remembrance in you 
of something that never happened .. . 


I remember, often as a child, standing on a bridge 
in a little park for hours on end, dropping pebbles into 
the water. No, no Pooh-sticks. I liked to watch the 
ripples widening further and further out till sometimes 
the last crinkle would touch the nearest bank (it was 
a very tiny pond, with two swans). A poem isa pebble 
dropped in a pool. But with Miss X, the pool seems to 
have been drained. 


The interesting thing is that you can find in a copy 
of Stevenson all the poems that Miss X thinks she is 
writing. 


Here is the special dress. 


“Whenever Auntie moves around, 
Her dresses make a curious sound ; 
They trail behind her up the floor. 
And trundle after through the door.” 


What a magical line that last one is—the dress, all 
alone... 


And here is the lost toy (purposely lost this time, or 
marooned, you might say), a lead soldier buried in a 
hole in the turf and found again. 
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“He has seen the starry hours 
And the springing of the flowers; 
And the fairy things that pass 
In the forests of the grass. 


“In the silence he has heard 
Talking bee and ladybird, 
And the butterfly has flown 
O’er him as he lay alone. 


“Not a word will he disclose, 
Not a word of all he knows, 
I must lay him on the shelf, 
And make up the tale myself.” 


And here is the garden— 


“Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all. 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall.” 


and the birds (the eggs watched over so long, have at 
last hatched out)— 


‘We, so much older, 
Taller and stronger, 

We shall look down on the 
Birdies no longer. 


“They shall go flying 
With musical speeches 
High overhead in the 
Tops of the beeches. 


“In spite of our wisdom 
And sensible talking, 
We on our feet must go 
Plodding and walking.” 
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I can find no dog, but here, of course, is the cow 


. blown by all the winds that pass, 
And wet with all the flowers, 
She walks among the meadow grass 
and eats the meadow flowers.” 


Miss X, if she is knowledgeable, may retort 
snappishly that, according to some authorities, cows 
don’t eat meadow flowers. In payment for the Scotty | 
must answer this, though perhaps only by begging the 
question. For the truth is, set in that shining, innocent 
verse, the fancy—whether true to fact or not—is so 
delightful, so simple, so quiet, that one drinks it gladly 
down; and if one corner of the mind questions it, then 
that adds only a sort of gleeful recklessness, a spice, like 
a few rose petals in home-made lemonade. 


Here is the same poem that Housman wrote. Auden 
wrote it too, and Walter de la Mare, and perhaps every 
poet that is and was. But Stevenson wrote it about 
children’s boats (they were surely leaves bent over, with 
the stem stuck through to make a sail). 


“Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand. 

It flows along for ever, 
With trees on either hand. 


“Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a-boating— 
Where will all come home ? 


“On goes the river 
And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 
Away down the hill. 
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“Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore.” 


And oddly enough, Stevenson didn’t call these Poems 
for Children. ‘These are rhymes, jingles,” he said. “I 
don’t go in for eternity and the three verities . . . Lam 
not proud or particular.” 


“Not proud or particular.” Nor must any children’s 
poet be. To the children’s poet everyone is like a 
tuning fork. The poet gives a gentle tap, and the read- 
er starts humming. That singing is in everyone—or 
nearly so. All the poet does is to release it, set it 
vibrating. It is a simple act, but a delicate one: 
and you will see that there is trust in it, trust that every 
reader has the music humming sweetly in him. 


This is deeply important to me, because here where 
I live, 1 see children in the streets around me joyously 
singing. And then, I see them, years older, in the local 
cinema, jeering and catcalling whenever the action of 
the film is held up by deep emotion or by reasoned dis- 
cussion. At times like this, the cinema is in an uproar. 
The adolescents and adults are embarrassed, frightened 
and threatened whenever words they hear seem likely 
to go below the surface. Why did the child grow up 
into this ? Or rather why did the child’s imagination 
never grow further than “the coppers are after you”? 
Can’t the child see all life long the magic, the wonder, 
the joy, the depth and breadth, in familiar, simple 
things—in a train, in a bird, in a drop of water, in 
themselves ? 

Leaving aside the home life, the future working-life 
of the children, I lay, unfairly perhaps, just a little of 
the burden on Miss X’s shoulders. 
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Whatever we see, we can see into infinity. Whatever 
we hear, has an echo. Reading Stevenson’s poems (in 
the lovely Puffin edition, Eve Garnett has caught the 
vision exactly, time and time again), I could never 
doubt that a child can “see a world in a grain of sand.” 
But first, you have to see the grain of sand clearly. You 
have to examine it, turn it over, screw up your eyes at it, 
think about it. And then, out of the quiet of your 
wonder and absorption, it begins to swirl, to break up, 
to unfold, to reach out, and becomes a world. 





Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe from English Fables and Fairy 
Stories (O.U.P.) 








Children’s Books in Italy before 
Pinocchio 


By VEZIO MELEGARI. 


HE story of Italian literature for young 
people begins in 1776 with the publication of 
Short Stories by Father Francesco Soave. 
These stories, written for a competition organ- 
ised in 1775 by the Lombard Patriots’ Assoc- 
lation and Count Carlo Bettoni of Brescia, find no 
readers to-day. It was said of them with truth :— 
“They almost comprise a course of Moral Philosophy,” 
for they are written in an old-fashioned style of true 
18th century flavour. Forgotten, too, are the stories in 
verse which Gaetano Perego wrote for the same com- 
petition and which gained the approval of Parini, who 
was one of the adjudicators. The historical value of 
these works is undeniable : they mark the beginning of 
a true pedagogic-literary movement into which entered 
the most representative figures of Italian pedagogy of 
that period and of the early 19th century—Rosmini, 
Lambruschini, Tommaseo, Capponi and Cantu. 


The Short Stories of Father Soave, however, 
although opening the way to a genuine literature for 
the young, did not put an end to the vulgarisation and 
versions of those works of popular literature which, 
before 1776, constituted the sole reading matter 
available to children. It may be noted that Herbart 
recommended Homer’s Odyssey as a school text-book. 
The Graeco-Roman world offered to the children of all 
ages and all nations works which still live, such as the 
Fables of Aesop and Phaedrus, the Lives of Cornelius 
Nepos and also Plutarch’s Lives. 
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‘The first text-books in the Italian tongue which were 
available wholly or in part to children were The Little 
Story Book by an anonymous writer of the 13th century, 
in which are collected a hundred little tales of varied 
theme; The Exploits of deneas by Brother Guido ot 
Pisa, in which the Trojan War and the deeds to which 
it gave birth are fantastically re-enacted; The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis, the work of an anonymous 14th 
century writer, in which are related incidents in the life 
of the Poor Little Man of Assisi; The Decameron of 
Boccaccio (1313-1375), the great classic of Italian 
prose, in which one may trace the beginnings of 
fictional writing; the Short Stories of Giovanni 
Sercambi (1347-1424) and lastly The Pleasant Nights 
of Straparola (late 15th-mid 16th century), noteworthy 
as sources for Shakespeare’s Pericles and Lyly’s 
Euphues. 


Italian children still read with delight the Berthold 
of Cesare della Croce (1550-1620), an amusing story 
of a rustic at the court of King Alboino, but nobody 
now reads the Pentameron of Giovambattista Basile 
(1575-1632), although Benedetto Croce has translated 
it from the Neapolitan dialect into Italian. But it was 
a most popular work in the past and is still of some 
importance to scholars because it is the first written 
example of folklore. In it Basile collected fifty popu- 
lar tales and legends: it is the first publication of its 
kind though naturally far removed from the painstak- 
ing research which characterises the much later work 
of the brothers Grimm. 


We have already mentioned the Stories in Verse oi 
Perego, praised by Parini and Cuoco. The 18th 
century is the century of Fables. Already, towards the 
end of the 17th Century there had appeared in London 
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an Italian work, specially devised for English youths 
desirous of learning Italian and entitled, 4 pleasant 
Mixture of various little stories, moral and political 
fables, jests and mottoes, by Giovanni Torriani (1673). 
‘A little later appeared the Fables of the brothers 
Gaspari and Carlo Gozzi, those of Lorenzo Pipnotti, 
inspired by La Fontaine and by John Gay, and those 
more attractive fables written specially for children by 
Luigi Fiacchi, known as Clasto. 


From the Homeric Poems then to the Short Stories 
of the 18th century children in Italy had no other 
reading than that of their elders—abridgements, ver- 
sions which were modernised again and again, transla- 
tions, re-interpretations. But with the Short Stories of 
Father Soave there began a true juvenile literature. 
We have already referred to the success of this now 
forgotten work : it went through sixty editions between 
1776 and 1783 and was translated into all the leading 
foreign languages. ‘Today it is forgotten as is also the 
work of his contemporary, the Abbot Giuseppe 
Taverna, author of Moral Short Stories and Historical 
Narratives, in which the educative purpose—sought in 
the world of simple things by which the child is sur- 
rounded—becomes stifled through the use of high- 
flown language and pedantic considerations. 


Meanwhile there came the French Revolution and 
the dawn of the Italian Risorgimento. And so the 
demand for a spiritual preparation of the people for the 
events which were ripening became ever more urgent. 
And now appeared Giannetto by Alessandro Parra- 
vicini, who won the prize in the competition organised 
in 1836 by the Florentine Society of Primary 
Education. Guannetto is, in actual fact, only a school 
text, devised to impart knowledge at all costs. 
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Giannetto is the name of the hero but it does not 
succeed in being the name of a real boy. It remains 
the title of a book and the symbol of an encyclopaedic 
knowledge taught authoritatively from without. 
Parravicini was also the author of a collection of 
Moral Tales an addition to the numerous other books 
of like title appearing at thistime. It is clear that there 
existed a firm intention to inculcate moral principles 
in the young through the medium of books—a gloomy 
pedagogic notion which still survives even today. 


Cesare Cantu, the famous historian, entered the 
same competition in which Parravicini’s Giannetto won 
a prize with a work which appeared later in 1837, in 
three volumes: The Good Child, The Youth trained 
to Virtue, Knowledge and Industry, and The Gentle- 
man, all of clear educative purpose. Cantu’s literary 
standing is disputed. At the same time the critics arc 
inclined to admit in his books a certain warmth lacking 
in those of Parravicini. Cantu was, indeed, a true 
educator, inspired by zealous purpose, and his work 
could not fail to reflect his teaching fervour. 


The masterpieces are now approaching. Only a few 
decades separate us from De Amicis’ The Heart 
(1886). Nearer still is Pinocchio (1883). We must 
also take note of the work of Pietro Thouar (1809- 
1861), who was the author of many school and story 
books. His life and work were wholly dedicated to the 
instruction and uplifting of the masses. He won praise 
from such great men as Carducci and Tommaseo but 
he also suffered wretched poverty. Some of Thouar’s 
work is remembered today in quantity and quality 
sufficient to prove its value. He had a succession of 
followers, among them the priest Giulio Tarra, who 
was a teacher of deaf-mutes and author of successful 
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works, such as Graduated Readings for the Italian 
Child, and A Hundred and One Little Tales for the 
Fireside, besides other books. 


There now begin to appear on the literary horizon 
also the women writers of children’s books who are 
soon to become legion. Of these we may mention two : 
Bianca Milesi Mojon, who translated into Italian the 
stories of Maria Edgeworth and of Schmid, and 
Felicita Morandi, who is especially popular with 
young girls for her warm-hearted approach to their 
psychological problems of adolescence. 


In the meantime the Romantic Movement is sweep- 
ing through Europe with its revivifying breath. In 
Italy it coincides with the struggle for unity and 
independence and becomes in a sense its banner. The 
Romantic Movement did not neglect books for the 
young : rather, it inspired the cult of the Hero, of the 
exceptional individual, of the great soul ready for 
generous deeds. Where there’s a will there’s a way, a 
collection of biographical sketches of great men by 
Michele Lessona (1823-1895), is the book which best 
represents this new character imposed on juvenile 
literature, against which was raised the voice of Italy’s 
greatest critic, Francesco de Santis. “Enough!” he 
cried. “The danger of a juvenile literature made up 
of the biographies of great men . . lies in inducing the 
child to imagine an order of superior reality which 
transcends the concrete reality of life and thus leads it 
to separate the ideal from the real.” 


The writers of the Risorgimento deserve separate 
mention, although not all their works belong strictly to 
juvenile literature. They had and still have enormous 
popularity even in the more or less successfully 
abridged versions which have been and still are offered 
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to Italian children. Familiar to English readers are 
My Years in Prison by Silvio Pellico and The Duties 
of Man by Giuseppe Mazzini. Recollections of my 
life by Luigi Settembrini, The Story of Italy by St. 
John Bosco, the Letters of Giuseppe Ginsti, and the 
Thoughts on Art and Autobiographical Memories of 
Giovanni Dupré. may also be noted. Four imaginative 
writers deserve mention because of the fine pages which 
the young can find in their novels; they are Anton 
Giulio Barrili (1836-1908), Ippolito Nievo (1831- 
1860), Massimo d’Azeglio (1798-1866), and Giovanni 
Ruffini (1808-1881), who wrote in London in English 
his masterpiece Dr. Antonio. 


A complete literature flowered around the legendary 
figure of Guiseppe Garibaldi. Of all the books which 
were written to familiarise children with his exploits 
the masterpiece is without doubt From Quarto to the 
V olturno, produced by Giuseppe Cesare Abba. 


And so we might continue. The 19th century was 
one of the happiest periods in Italian Literature and 
many are the books written for the people and avail- 
able to children. But we must turn now to the literature 
which can properly be called juvenile literature and 
conclude this first part of our survey. For now 
Pinocchio is about to appear and with Pinocchio is 
born the modern literature for children. 


Two fixed ideas have till this moment prevented the 
creation of a complete work of art in the sphere of 
literature for the young, namely, the desire to instruct 
and the desire to inculcate moral principles. Up to 
now children’s books have been manuals of rules and 
precepts, but now comes the book—and the year of its 
coming is 1883. 



































The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


AinswortH, R. Rufty Tufty at the seaside. Illus. 
by D. Craigie. 74 pp. 734 X 5. Heinemann 6/- 
These short stories of a golliwog’s adventures, a continua- 
tion of a series broadcast on the “Listen with Mcther” pro- 
gramme, are naturally, admirably suitable for reading aloud. 
They are simple, credible, homely, and neat and yet eventful 
enough to interest and even excite the young listener. Rufty 
Tufty is the epitome of a child’s imaginative character and like 
a playmate and therefore a very real friend. One could only 
quarrel just occasionally with the moral, which although 
usually positively made, tends at times to be a little doubtful 
and therefore a little misleading. It is a small point but an 
important one. The format is neat and attractive and the 
illustrations delightfully in tune. 


Baker, M. J. The Family that grew and grew. 

Illus. by N. S. Unwin. 98 pp. 8 X 54. Nelson 6/- 
Miss Basingstoke was an old maid living a drab and dull 
life, until chance made her carve out a new life for herself. A 
good theme, not necessarily for children. The development is 
not entirely satisfactory, however, mainly because Miss Baker, 
in this and other books has a leaning towards a cosy, sentimental 
atmosphere which is death to sincerity. I regret this, as I feel 
she is capable of writing a really good book one day. She has 
a feeling for character and she is not afraid to make very ordin- 

ary people interesting. But, please, less sweetness and light ! 


Craiciz, D. The Little aaaen Illus. by the author. 
36 pp. 84 X 7}. i Parrish 7/6 
Captain Flint was a “very ‘tame parrot who could not help 
boasting to all the birds about his imagined past on the Spanish 
Main. One day the birds let him out of his cage so that he 
might lead them into adventure, but he was a dismal failure, and 
was glad to get home to the comfort and safety of his cage. 
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All very well, of course, but it is very tempting to think 
that this is a little too easy. A picture story needs more than 
an idea; it needs a plot, some rounded characters and an in- 
dividual robustness of phrase. Miss Craigie’s book, for which 
she has done some colourful but rather muddled pictures, is 
not quite good enough. It lacks both cohesion and personality, 
and not all the publisher’s considerable ingenuity can get over 
these deficiencies. 


GarsutTt, K. K. Michael the colt. Illus. by B. 

Garbutt. 38 pp. 8} X 6}. . ‘ , Hale 3/6 
You can hardly go wrong with a colt. Those long legs, 
the fascinating mixture of grace and gaucherie, the eager air 
of seeing all things for the first time, make him almost the most 
lovely of young things. It matters less than usual, therefore, 
that there is no originality of idea in this book or that it is 
written without distinction of style, so long as the drawings are 

satisfactory. These are competent and unsentimental. 


Hocan, I. Twin kids. Illus. by the author. 53 pp. 


84 X 54 boards. , ; ‘ . Dent 4/6 
Hocan, |. Twin lambs. Illus. by the author. 53 pp. 
83 x 54 boards. , Dent 4/6 


There is little new to be said about the charming little 
books in this series. They are simple, repetitive stories with 
straight-forward illustrations. Unlike most books of the kind 
the words are more satisfactory than the pictures. They may 
well prove, for some readers, the first books to be read unaided. 


NeuraTH, M. Speeding into space. Illus. 36 pp. 


84 X 74. . Parrish 6/- 
NevuratH, M. The W enter ‘world of the seashore. 
Illus. 36 pp. 84 X 7}... ; , Parrish 6/- 


Keats blamed Newton for destroying all the poetry of the 
rainbow by reducing it to the prismatic colours. These ‘Colour 
Books’ have something of the same effect. It matters little 
about the space ships, but Miss Neurath really has tidied up 
the foreshore drastically. The creatures of the shallow sea are 
particularly lovely, as well as wonderful examples of the prin- 
ciples of evolution. In this book the wonder and the poetry 
have been analysed out of existence. 

This is a personal grumble, and should blind no reader to 
the obvious virtues of these remarkable books which clarify in 
so ingeniously pictorial a way some of the mysteries of our 
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universe. As usual, the Isotype method suits much better the 
mechanical than the natural, but both books areas good as pre- 
cise words and clear diagrams can make them. 


O’Faotain, E. Irish sagas and folk-lore. Illus. by 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 245 pp. 83 X 5}. O.U.P. 12/6 
No reservations are needed about Miss O’Faolain’s book. 
The Irish tales are part of a living tradition to her, and she has 
retold them with a beautiful and dignified simplicity which does 
all justice to their tragedy and occasional gaiety. The book is 
fully worthy of its contents. 


Opiz, L. (Ed.) Ditties for the nursery. Illus. by 

M. Walker. 80 pp. 73 X 5. , O.U.P. 5/- 
The editor, who, with Peter Opie, made the excellent 
Oxford Dictionary:of Nursery Rhymes, has revived a delightful 
collection of nursery rhymes and songs first published in 1805. 
Some of these are familiar, some forgotten, some variants of 
very famous rhymes. Nearly all have that gay ease of rhythm 
and careless freedom from logic which is the quality of the best 

in this kind. Miss Monica Walker’s illustrations so successfully 
catch the spirit of the period that her occasional lapses stand 
out like signposts. On the whole a very nice little book. But 

it is time someone complained vigorously about Oxford’s habit 

of omitting title and author from the spine of some of their 


books. 
Picarp, B. L. The Lady of the Linden Tree. Illus. 
by C. Stewart. 214 pp. 7} X 5. : O.U.P. 9/6 


A new collection of fairy stories by Miss Picard is always 
welcome. She writes gracefully, using a keen imagination and 
a neat turn of phrase to achieve a result as polished as Andrew 
Lang’s retelling of old stories. Miss Picard’s however, are 
original tales, for though we have here the traditional charac- 
ters—the simpleton who is not quite so stupid after all, the 
fair princess confined to a well-guarded tower, the wicked 
Oriental magician—none of these stories has been told before. 
Some, like Findings are keepings and Redcoat the fox tell a 
straightforward narrative with a light, gay touch and will 
appeal to the younger child if read to him; others, such as The 
King’s friend or the beautiful Almond bough are more compli- 
cated and deeper in feeling. Charles Stewart’s drawings reflect 
most admirably the tone of the writing. 
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Reeves, J. English fables and fairy stories. Illus. by 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 234 pp. 8% X 5}. O.U.P. 12/6 


What a beautiful book ! Miss Kiddell-Monroe has done 
no lovelier decorations since The Cat Who Went to Heaven, 
which means in effect that these are the best decorations seen 
in this country since 1949. I say ‘decorations’ advisedly, as the 
drawings, exquisite and intensely pleasing as they are, add 
little to the stories which they can scarcely be said to illustrate. 


The stories themselves are another matier. Any compiler 
of English tales must follow in the steps of Joseph Jacobs, and 
his work must be judged on selection and discretion. Mr. 
Reeves, as a distinguished poet and an experienced editor, is 
doubly qualified for his task, and on the whole he has done a 
difficult job well. Most of the best of the authentic tales are 
here, although two of those included, The Tulip Bed and The 
Stars in the Sky seem faintly spurious. Mr. Reeves’ versions 
are fluent and colloquial; surprisingly enough they are lacking 
in a sense of mystery and wonder. He is best in those which 
are pure comedy. 


It is not unreasonable, at the inception of an ambitious and 
expensive series, to ask whether new collections of old stories 
are really needed. The answer is, I think, ‘Yes.’ Every genera- 
tion needs to recreate its folk-lore. Before the stories were 
committed to paper this was done automatically in the retelling ; 
now it has to be self-conscious, but if the story-teller approaches 
his task eagerly and naturally his versions will ring true as do 
those which are the product of the oral tradition. 


SmytHies, O. Jungle families. Illus. by G. Hall. 
145 pp. 8 X 5. ; : Heinemann 8/6 


The author sets out to tell, in story form, something of 
the habits and general life of various jungle animals and of 
four in particular. Her facts are no doubt correct and she does 
succeed in conveying to the young child a knowledge of these 
animals and a vivid sense of the herd and family instincts 
prevalent in the jungle. Her prose however, is too clipped and 
precise, hampered it seems by the thought of her young readers. 
She never gives free rein to her imagination and only now and 
then does a glimpse of her possible art break through. The 
child deserves more than these bare bones of primly marshalled 
facts and can feed on richer literary food. Miss Smythies is 
intent on giving realistic stories and not fantasies, but her 
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animals talk. ‘There is a little of the fantasy here and it needs 
a skilled hand to create that realistic impression. Miss Smythies’ 
animals do not always talk happily or convincingly and there 
is a rift between her facts and her rather stolid fancies. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


ALLAN, M. FE. Margaret finds a future. 208 pp. 

74 X 5. , ‘ ; ‘ . Hutchinson 7/6 
Miss Allan has a variety of interests that colour her work 
and bring her people to life. ‘Their desires and work and am- 
bitions have a valid and stimulating appeal and there is a solid, 
four cornered nearness about her world. Here, Margaret Berry 
is obliged to leave school early to stay with an aunt who is 
custodian of Great Melveney Hall. This seemingly dull future 
leads to attractive friends, new interests and finally, an enviable 
career. The climax tends to be melodramatic and a little too 
good to be true while the web that binds people and incidents 
and interests together is thin and worn giving the book a 
stereotyped pattern. There is sufficient originality and fresh- 

ness of thought however to merit recommendation. 


ARNOLD, R. Come Sea-fishing with me. Illus. 159 pp. 

74 X 5. ‘ ; , ; , Muller 9/6 
This book is a welcome addition to an already popular 

series. ‘There is a good deal more to sea-fishing than meets the 
eye of the uninitiated, who may well be apt to think of it in 
terms of small boys hanging perilously over the edges of piers 
among the feet of their elders, all indulging in a glorious 
‘chuck it and chance it’ kind of fishing, and differing only in the 
size and quality of the tackle they are using. For any such 
among his readers, Mr. Arnold’s book will be an education. 
From his point of view, sea fish are nearly, if not quite as par- 
ticular about what they will take as are river fish, and must 
therefore be sought for with specific skills and lures. These 
are detailed with great clearness, and a separate chapter goes 
on baits and how they are to be got. From experience, it may 

be said that it is sometimes easier to get the fish than to find the 
lugworms at home! But Mr. Arnold is a most helpful and en- 
couraging guide, and if this year’s holiday is not enlivened by 

a variety of fish, straight from the sea, it will not be his fault! 
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Barrett, A. The Journey of Johnny Rew. 255 pp. 
> & ae : : ; : ‘ Collins 8/6 
This story employs an old theme and the usual accompany- 
ing incidents. Johnny Rew leaves his foster parents in order 
to find his real home and father and as he traverses the country- 
side meets with people, adventure and undeserved suspicion. 
In spite of the borrowed idea however, the author has something 
of her own to give and enriches each step of the way with some 
colourful new aspect and a lively attractive character. Miss 
Barrett has sincerity and an obvious desire to tell more than 
a hackneyed story. Her enthusiastic desire to transmit her 
own poetic feelings however, is not always controlled or suited 
to the moment and the result is discordant and a little em- 
barrassing. ‘The immaturity was apparent in earlier books, but 
as then, her exuberance does produce some solidity, and some 
real feeling. Johnny himself is the puppet of the piece but the 
people he meets, particularly Sam Bridle the road man, are real 
and very likeable. 
BayLey, V. April gold. Illus. by G. Dunlop. 191 pp. 
74 X 5. ; : ‘ ‘ : ‘ Dent 8/6 
April Gold is far better than from its jacket and rather 
‘hack’ illustrations, it would at first appear. It is not another 
story of treasure trove unearthed by a bright crew of holiday- 
making children from a deserted Cornish Manor, but an ac- 
count of the way a pleasant vicarage family spend one Easter 
holiday earning money in order to help a friend. The ingenious 
ways in which they earn, and the new friends that their 
various jobs bring them and the happy result of their en- 
deavours, makes a fresh, agreeable story distinguished by par- 
ticularly good character drawing—so often overlooked in 
‘holiday’ books. The setting, Cornwall in spring, adds natural 
delights of place and season to the pleasant atmosphere of the 
story. Perhaps the eldest Moore child, Philip, a tall thoughtful 
boy of fifteen, seems a bit simple to be so carried away by such 
a typically childish effort to save crumbling family fortunes, 
but he is not, the eldest of a family being so often the youngest 
for his or her age, impossibly so. 
Biccs, M. Head Girl of Melling. Illus. by R. 
Murrell. 223 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ‘ Blackie 6/- 
If any author is to rescue the girls’ school story from the 
depths to which it has fallen, Margaret Biggs might well 
qualify for the task. This book is the fourth in her series 
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dealing with Melling School, a small Cambridgeshire 
establishment where the pupils board during the week, going 
home at the weekends. Such an arrangement permits the in- 
troduction of a family as well as a school background, and en- 
sures that there is no over-emphasis on hockey matches, 
schoolgirl “crushes,” and Fourth Form dormitory feasts. The 
girls differ from most heroines of school stories in that they are 
real and. credible, coping with problems of adjustment and 
growing-up, instead of impossible and far-fetched adventures. 
The story is mainly concerned with the difficulties of a new 
and nervous head girl whose self-confidence is restored by the 
support and encouragement of a younger schoolfellow, who her- 
self is something of a square peg in a round hole. Light relief 
is supplied by the escapades of one or two juniors, and the 
introduction of older brothers and sisters gives the reader a 
glimpse of wider horizons than those of school. Family 
relationships are sound and happy, and even the teachers are 
presented in a sympathetic light. 


CATHERALL, A. Ten fathoms deep. Illus. by 

G. Whittam. 180 pp. 73 X 5. . , Dent 8/6 
A well told adventure story for boys, set in the Far East. 
The seventeen year old hero is a likeable chap, brave and quick- 
witted, but far from omnipotent or immune. He has many 
unpleasant moments from the time he first sets foot in Singa- 
pore to the moment when the mystery of the wrecked 
“Tenessarim’ is eventually solved. The author writes from 
personal experience of the Far East so that his background is 
fresh and up-to-date, pleasantly free from such things as opium 
dens, ‘pahit’ drinking, and pigtailed chinese villains. The 
story, which concerns the fight of two ‘good’ men against a vast 
impersonal, evil gang, is complicated, but unravelled skilfully 
so that it is perfectly easy to follow. ‘There are many good 
incidents and scenes, of which I liked particularly the ramming 
and sinking of the old coaster with Jack and three faithful 
Malays crawling about the gradually turtling keel. The 
illustrations are informative and far better than those usually 

thought good enough for this sort of tale. 


CrarK, D. Boomer: the life of a kangaroo. Illus. 
by C. G. Ambler. 135 pp. 8 X 54. Hutchinson 8/6 
This story gives a good picture of wild life in the Austral- 
ian bush, while it tells in particular of the life of Boomer the 
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kangaroo. White men and black men figure in the background 
but take their rightful place secondary and subservient always 
to the natural scene. The author gives at the same time, a very 
natural picture of these animals and manages to avoid too much 
conjectured thought on their part, and therefore artificiality. 
The writing is competent enough and the scene quite lively but 
the general impression is rather a grey affair and lacking the 
colour that is its due. 


Cumminc, P. No place for ponies. Illus. by M. 

Tullough. 216 pp. 7} X 5. , ; Dent 9/6 
The ‘horse book’ clientele will accept this book as they 
gladly accept and omnivorously read all others of its kind. They 
will find here, however, people who are as important and as 
solid as the beloved horses, and a breeze wafting amongst them 
all, that brings some real scent of farm and countryside. The 
writing too has more ease, finesse and polish than much of this 
type of children’s literature. Not all Miss Cumming’s 
characters are living ones. Her children have a colour and 
vigour, which are denied to the still, rather lustreless adults. 
The story moves for the most part along expected lines, but 

does deviate slightly here and there, into unexplored byways. 


Dacuiso, E. F. The Seaside nature book. Illus. 
231 pp. 7 X 44. ? , ; F Dent 15/- 
Eric Fitch Daglish is one of our most eminent naturalist— 
author—artists. In the Seaside nature book he has given us 
another first-class reference book. Young explorers living on 
or near the coast will always have it in their pockets, for here 
they have full information about shells and their makers, star- 
fish, sea-urchins, jellyfish, marine worms, seaweeds, sea-side 
fishes and seaside worms. To make the process of identifica- 
tion much simpler there are coloured plates, black-and-white 
plates and line drawings. A good index completes a book ex- 
cellent in every way. 


Daw isH, P . Dauntless in danger. Illus. by P. A. 
Jobson. 186 pp. 8 X 54. : P O.U.P. 9/6 
Few authors can have the capacity for drawing so effective- 
ly a situation charged with potential animosity as Mr. Dawlish 
achieves within the second chapter of this new adventure of 
Dauntless and her crew. It is easy to depict children who can 
be cads; the difficulty is to avoid making them so caddish that 
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they appear unlikely. The distrust and disapproval which the 
arrival and behaviour of the extra member of the crew awakens 
in this usually happy and tolerant band of youthful seamen is 
the more convincing because the strain of unpleasant feelings 
is set up in boys who are at bottom kind and considerate by the 
presence of a boy who is a milk-sop by training but an intelli- 
gent and reliable fellow by nature. The situation resolves itselt 
slowly to the accompaniment of maritime hazards in which the 
attitude of all parties changes for the better. When it turns 
out that the original victim’s step-father is a villain, solidity 
is assured and the excitement of the sea is replaced for a short 
time by the thrill and satisfaction of a pursuit on land. The 
villainy itself is not of the type to-stretch probability too far 
and the near-disaster which overtakes Dauntless follows as a 
matter of course from the physical and mental situation on 
board. The book is altogether an admirable piece of work in its 
special line. 


Dun op, R. O. Sketching for pleasure. Illus. 

142 pp. 734 X 44. : ; Phoenix House 8/6 
This is a quite remarkable book, imaginative, practical and 
enlightened. It indicates ways in which the beginner can gain 
pleasure and creative experience, without suggesting that draw- 
ing is an easy business or that there are short cuts to proficiency. 
The instructions are brief, clear and pointed; the illustrations, 
verbal and graphic alike, are chosen with great care. The 
young reader will gain new insight into a highly satisfying 
hobby; he will also, quite incidentally, clear up his own ideas 

and absorb a sound sense of aesthetic values. 


Fenner, P. R. (Ed.) Indians, indians, indians. Illus. 


by M. de V. Lee. 247 pp. 73 X 5}. . Chatto 8/6 
Fennor, P. R. (Ed.) Pirates, pirates, pirates. Illus. 
by M. de V. Lee. 255 pp. 73 X 54. Chatto 8/6 


These are two anthologies of American short stories about 
Indians and pirates. So that you will not be left in any doubt 
about the subjects, you will notice that the titles are triplicated. 
Having been shouted at in the title we are heavily showered 
with alliterations, for the subtitle of the Indian volume tells 
us that it is about ““Teepees and tomahawks, wampum belts and 
war bonnets, peace pipes and papooses” and that of the Pirate 
one warns of “Cutlasses and corsairs, buried treasure and 
buccaneers, ships and swashbucklers.” 
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The stories themselves are quite good, though none of the 
authors (mainly American) are very well-known over here. The 
illustrations are undistinguished line drawings; there are too 
few of them. These books have been reprinted from American 
plates and the spelling of words is therefore American. 


Fipcer, K. The Deans follow a clue. Illus. 159 pp. 
> & oe ; . Lutterworth 6/- 


Whether their names are Brydon or Dean, Miss Fidler’s 
‘happy families’ are always sensible, pleasant children whom it 
is nice to know. One can recommend these stories to the most 
particular parent, sure that they contain no bad slang or utterly 
impossible adventures. We have already met the characters in 
The Deans move in and here their club, the ‘Good Friendship 
Society’ lends a hand to an old lady who runs a teashop. 

Much as one likes the Deans they have not yet the 


character of the Brydons and they do not get so much fun out 
of life. 


Forses-Watson, R. Shifta! Illus. by J. Kiddell- 
Monroe. 186 pp. 74 X 5. : , O.U.P. 8/6 





The theme of this book is revenge. Farah, a young 
Somali camel-boy, wins his manhood, and Hassan, his uncle, gets 
his revenge in a fight against the Shifta, a gang of cattle 
thieves and murderers who swoop over the border into Kenya 
from Abyssinia. 

A prolonged hunt and battle by night take up a good half 
of the book. Hassan, with cunning and foresight, delays the 
retreating Shifta until the arrival of the police. But even then 
his revenge is not achieved. It has to wait for a final hand-to- 
hand struggle by the side of a dead elephant in which both 
Hassan and his enemy are killed. 

This story has heroism, it has excitement, it has plenty of 
action. Its picture of life in a nomadic tribe and of the country- 
side the nomads travel is admirable, although it does slow down 
the early chapters. 

I could accept the theme of revenge as a normal part of 
primitive life if Mr. Forbes-Watson had not dragged in the 
old chestnut of the noble savage, in allowing Farah’s restlessness 
to travel and see the world to be calmed by a lecturette on life 
as a Somali. There may be aspects of native life that we—and 
children—should admire, but personal revenge to the death is 
hardly one of them. 
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GarRNETT, EMMELINE. T'he Master engineers. Illus. 

by W. Wardill. 223 pp. 73% X 54. Hodder 12/6 
A good book in every way, but not easy reading for child- 
ren and probably beyond the ability of most secondary modern 
school children. It is a companion to Miss Garnett’s The 
Railway Builders and is the story of the engineering feats of 
the Brunels, principally their building of the Thames Tunnel, 
the Great Western Railway and the monster ship, the 3.S. 
Great Eastern. This inspiring book should be found on the 

shelves of all school and Junior libraries. 


Guittot, R. The King’s Corsair. Illus. by P. 

Rousseau. 222 pp. 74 X 4}... ; O.U.P. 9/6 

This yarn of buccaneering in the time of Louis XIV is the 

work of an author described as ‘the most distinguished writer 

of children’s books in France today’, in a translation by an 

author equally renowned on this side of the Channel for work 

in the same genre. The result is, on the whole, disappointingly 

watery. The mysterious figure of the great pirate chief, Cara- 

vage, appears unconvincing, especially in its posthumous 

influence, and in trying for effect the author relies far too much 

on reiterated assurances rather than on skilful building of 

atmosphere. The morality and humanity of Luke Whaler, its 

hero, often appear merely sordid in a way that does not occur 

to one so strongly in recollecting that in fact Drake and Raleigh 

and the rest were little better than pirates. Possibly the in- 

evitable if slight vitiation resulting from translation has some- 

thing to do with upsetting the usually delicate balance between 

the convincing and the unconvincing, but it is a fact that The 

King’s Corsair is not by any means as good as M. Guillot’s 
reputation leads one to hope. 





Harris, R. Turkey and partners. Illus. by G. 

Whittam. 256 pp. 7 X 5. ; ‘ Collins 6/- 
Turkey, so called because of his resemblance to an 
Australian plain-turkey, is a hero who might be both envied and 
admired by young English readers. His domain is a spacious 
one, covering many miles of New South Wales inland country- 
side and over it Turkey and his friends roam far and wide 
during the hot, dusty Australian summer. Their adventures, 
occasionally reminiscent of the exploits of Tom Sawyer, are 
such as might befall any boys with independent spirits and 
enquiring minds, and a fascinating territory at their disposal. 
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Many of the episodes have a straightforward and robust humour 
which is thoroughly in the Australian “outback” tradition ; 
indeed, the whole book has the sincerity which only comes when 
a writer has known and loved a particular countryside and way 
of life since early childhood. Australian children would recog- 
nise Turkey’s adventures as authentic, while English ones might 
perhaps find them more real and free than many of the contrived 
and stereotyped holiday adventures at present so prominent in 
children’s fiction. A glossary of unfamiliar terms is added to 
help English readers, and descriptions of some of Australia’s 
animal and reptile life are well blended with the actual story. 
The illustrations by Geoffrey Whittam are attractive and 
refreshingly accurate. 


Harrison, R. The Story of the world’s police. 
191 pp. 8 X 5h. . ‘ ‘ Phoenix House 12/6 
Perhaps the most valuable aspect of this latest survey of 
police work is its insistence on the British ideal of prevention 
rather than detection in matters of crime. Though the title 
suggests an international bias it is inevitable though a little 
disappointing also to find that two-thirds of the text deals with 
British police practice while the remainder deals rather 
hurriedly with police in the Commonwealth, America, France, 
Germany, Holland, India, Ireland and Italy, and the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Commission gets a mere two pages. 
Moreover, children who are capable of appreciating the value 
of the organisations mentioned ought also to be able to realise 
the discomfort and insecurity of life in what is called the Police 
State, but no reference is made to systems in Russia or other 
communist areas. The balance of the work is thus destroyed. 
Otherwise, though the book contains nothing new, it is ex- 
tremely well written and thorough in its detail, enlivened with 
anecdotes which all lend point to the information conveyed. 
The thirty-nine photographs are excellently executed and cover 
almost every topic of the text. 


Hose, B. & G. The Young traveller in Norway. Illus. 
152 pp. 74 X 44. ‘ ‘ Phoenix House 8/o 
Collaboration has its advantages, particularly when male 
and female authors write about boy and girl visitors to a new 
country, but in this volume occasional disadvantages arise as 
well. It is sometimes difficult to grasp whether Mark or 
Hilary is speaking and there are instances when an obvious 
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novelty is repeated without effect. On the whole, though its 
plan and coverage are excellent, this is a little less successtul 
than most of the Young Traveller series. Occasional ‘guide- 
book’ orations from natives and visitors are naturally difficult 
to avoid but there is an occasional taint of the sentimental which 
seems out of place. Like others of the series, the Norway 
volume suffers from an inherent weakness in so far that its young 
visitors and their ‘contacts’ belong to a social group that is at 
least ‘comfortably off’ and one wonders sometimes whether 
people and places would seem quite the same through the eyes 
of characters with lower financial and cultural resources. The 
photographs, as usual, are excellent, though in view of the fact 
that so much time is spent in trains it is a pity there is no 
really revealing picture of a Norwegian train. A two-page 
map includes all places of significance mentioned in the text, 
and the usual Index is supplemented with notes on pronuncia- 
tion and a full glossary. The style of the text lapses a little too 
often into slang and occasionally into loose grammar also. 
Hoop, P. How the Earth is made. Ullus. 64 pp. 
93 X 7. ; ie * 4 : A O.U.P. 8/6 
This is a brave attempt to make comprehensible to children 
the elements of a difficult but absorbing science. The fact is, of 
course, that we suffer today from too ready an acceptance of 
those ideas which hold that anything difficult is to be avoided 
by the young, and whilst there has been for many years a 
determination to make serious books interesting which has had 
entirely laudable results, no advanced study can be mastered 
without hard work. Mr. Hunt seems to do very well in this 
situation, for whilst his readers should find their interest roused 
and held, he does not attempt to simplify either his material or 
his language to the point beyond which his work ceases to be 
fully scholarly. The matter on which it may be permissible to 
have doubts is the arrangement of the book as a whole, where 
the division into topics causes some jumping about that seems 
rather confusing, but this could no doubt be defended. For the 
illustrations, both photographs and drawings, there can be 
nothing but praise, and the work should make an admirable 
introduction to the subject. 
Hussarp, F. H. The Train that never came back. 
Illus. 127 pp. 74 X 5. . ; Bodley Head 7/6 
Here are seven or eight stories from America, of the early 
adventures of the railroads. They are true tales and the 
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publishers express the hope that the same kind of book might 
be devised from incidents on the railways in this country. 1 he 
stories are intended for younger children and are therefore told 
in a deliberately simple fashion, with illustrations that are not 
perhaps up to the quality of the letterpress. They will make 
interesting and attractive reading and open up a new field for 
the railway minded. One piece of information that was un- 
expected is that there really was a Casey Jones, the hero of the 
ballad. 


Hunt, J. Our Everest adventure. Illus. 128 pp. 


93 X 73. : : Brockhampton 12/6 
Hunt, J. The Ascent of Everest (Edited and abridged 

for schools). Illus. 160 pp. 73 X 5. U.L.P. 5/- 
Hunt, J. The Ascent of Everest. (Retold for 

younger readers). Illus. 96 pp. 74 X 5. U.L.P. 3/6 


I asked a class of intelligent fourteen year olds recently 
how many had read John Hunt’s The Ascent of Everest. Only 
two had. The price of the book and its length were given as 
reasons for not having read it. 

They are valid reasons; and it is, therefore, a real pleasure 
to see these three books which will help to give all children 
the experience of sharing in one of the greatest feats of this or 
any other century and it is an experience they should not miss. 

Our Everest adventure is a superb book, both in concep- 
tion and production. Its success relies mainly on its 150 photo- 
graphs. These, the brief but lucid text, and a little imagination 
will enable young readers to appreciate the spirit of adventure 
that drove the climbers up the mountain; the dangers of snow, 
ice and altitude that challenged them; the planning and skill 
that sustained them; and the beauty that inspired them. 

The photographs vary only slightly in quality and none is 
a failure. Of particular interest are the summit photographs, 
all of which are reproduced. The frontispiece has been 
brilliantly chosen. Two tiny figures are slowly trudging along 
a hair-line track across a wilderness of snow; on the flanks are 
jagged slopes which disappear into cloud. 

With the caution that I myself am completely enthralled 
by anything to do with Everest, I fully recommend this book as 
a magnificent pictorial record of the expedition. 

The senior and junior editions of The Ascent of Everest 
have been specially prepared for schools. The senior edition 
is an abridged version of the original book and includes an 
uncommonly good selection of photographs and drawings. 
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The junior edition is a new version, retold in simple 
language for the under elevens. It has fewer and less attractive 
pictures than the senior edition and looks more like a school 
text-book. But the epic story it relates has lost nothing of its 
appeal by being simply told. 


James, G. John and Mary in Rome. Illus. by M. 
Gardiner. 269 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ , Muller 9/6 


Miss James’s children are precocious but not unlikeable 
and their quick repartee adds to the general raciness of the style. 
The children in this, the latest of their adventures, are in Rome, 
staying with their mother and father, and there is a good deal 
of information packed neatly and efficiently into the narrative. 
There is atmosphere too, a gay galaxy of sound and native 
charm. The tale trips lightly off the pen, is easy to read and 
leaves some small lasting impressions, but the lightness is per- 
haps a little too frothy and apt to float away. 


KNIGHT, C. The Secret of the Buried Tomb. Illus. 
by the author. 224 pp. 8 X 54. ; Cape 9/6 


Mr. Knight wrote The Quest of the Golden Condor which 
recounted the adventures of an American archaeologist and his 
sons in South America, and was therefore bang up to the 
minute in the topicality of its subject matter at anyrate. This 
book deals with some of the same people in an adventure in 
Okinawa amongst the Japanese, making their last stand, and 
native sympathisers with the enemy, who are not easily to be 
picked out. There is here the same vigorous drawing of the 
tropical background, and the same kind of well-described fury 
of activity as in the earlier work; but somehow, the whole effect 
is not so telling. There are some new people, skilfully drawn 
and easy to know, and the adventures are plausible and excit- 
ing enough, but whether it is that war is something which we 
can well do without for the moment; or whether, and more 
likely, Mr. Knight has rather used his story as a foreground 
piece to his knowledge of the Pacific scene, instead of carrying 
the conviction that the tale’s the thing, it remains true that 
this book has not quite the bite of his earlier one. This is not 
to say that it is not very readable, and its production makes it 
nice to handle and look at. 
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Larson, E. Men who shaped the future. Illus. 
223 pp. 83 X 5}. ‘ ‘ Phoenix Press 12/6 





Mr. Larson has written a successor to Men Who Changed 
the World which is every bit as interesting and exciting as its 
predecessor. It is perhaps true that the inventions whose dis- 
covery has been related here were not for the most part quite 
as important as those of the first volume; though having said 
that, there comes immediately to mind the arduous and desperate 
search that led the ill-fated Charles Goodyear to the vulcanisa- 
tion of rubber. But the interest in a book like this is that every 
episode is in reality.a voyage of discovery, a venture into the 
unknown, as stimulating to read about as more famous 
journeys, over seas and through deserts. An extraordinary 
feature of these inventors which appears time and time again is 
the way in which they are prepared to sacrifice everything in the 
single-minded pursuit of their idea, including very often the 
wealth which their device brought to others. In that sense 
such men are as devoted as artists have been; perhaps they are 
the genuine ascetics of the industrial era. 


Mr. Larsen writes of them with real sympathy and ap- 
preciation. His style is such as to give one a sense of urgency, 
as though one were in fact watching the approach of a vital 
discovery. His book is more fascinating than any novel, and 
should appeal to all children who have the contemporary 
absorption in the scientific and the technical. These, indeed, 
are the true fairy stories of our time, and Mr. Larsen makes the 
most of their telling. 


LEIGHTON, M. True book about Florence Nightingale. 
Illus. 144 pp. 74 X 5. . i ‘ Muller 6/- 


This book is one of a series of short biographies and books 
of general interest for “leenagers’—a horrible word! Florence 
Nightingale is not an easy subject for such a work. She had to 
have, after all, a determination and pertinacity, and a degree 
of authority which have, if the truth be told, rather hidden 
from view the gentler sides of her character. No doubt she was 
the ‘Lady with the Lamp’, but other qualities were perhaps 
more specific and essential to the great work which she had to 
do. The author here, maybe out of deference for the age of 
her audience, paints what seems to be a rather too idealised 
picture of this very great and at times very terrifying woman, 
and hereby does her renown little service. After all, Miss 
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Nightingale had enormous strength of will, an unshakeable con- 
viction of her own capacities, and an intimidating ruthlessness. 
She is by now a part of history to admire, but scarcely to 
become sentimental about. 


LoncstreETH, T. The Scarlet Force. Illus. by R. M. 

Collins. 182 pp. 84 X 54. . Macmillan 10/6 
After eighty years of existence the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police’is probably still the most romantic body of 
men to be known and recognised the world over as an organisa- 
tion of superlative worth and influence. They fully deserve the 
honest and honourable treatment which their story receives at 
the hands of Mr. Longstreth. Apart from the mere achieve- 
ment of compressing eighty years of history into a readable 
short volume the author all along conveys a sense of outstanding 
integrity and powers of perseverance, a sense of the birth and 
formation of a legend, an impression of unity and corporate 
action which even the most incidental acquaintance with the 
history of the Mounties evokes. Most of this volume is devoted 
to demonstrating the pioneer work which the force accomplished 
before the turn of the century and its part in the building of 
a peaceful and united Canada, while a second volume is planned 
to deal with more modern developments. The second cannot 
possibly be more interesting than this first. For the reader ac- 
quainted only with the spick-and-span troopers of the second 
feature film or the Royal tour, the early part of the story will 
be a revelation. No doubt the near confusion of the original 
attempts to build the force is slightly idealised. In the illus- 
trations, as in the text, one is torn between surprise that the 
force is so old as to appear unfamiliar and amazement that it 

is so young to have accomplished so much. 


MarstTEN, R. Rocket to Luna. 232 pp. 8} X 5}. 

Hutchinson 7/6 

Not much can be added, for the time being, to the jargon 

or technical details of science fiction which deals with inter- 
planetary travel, space-ships and outposts on the Moon. Ail 
that can be done to keep interest awake is to ring the changes 
on the plot of personal relationships and this Rocket to Luna 
manages to do quite effectively while maintaining the now 
consistent treatment of conditions and hazards. Instead of the 
more conventional sabotage we have here an unexpected and 
accidental change of personnel on a momentous mission. The 
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most interesting and tense parts of the story are concerned with 
events on the Moon itself and good use is made of the fact that 
the Moon has a calendar of its own which marches in some 
proportion to our own. On balance Rocket to Luna is prob- 
ably no better than average in its field but for readers who ‘go’ 
for its kind sufficient variations are introduced to make its 
reading worth while. 


Meyne ut, L. Under the Hollies. Illus. by I. Ribbons. 
222 pp. 84 X 54. . O.U.P. 10/6 

Tom Reid is staying with relatives near Taunton. He 
finds at the bottom of the garden not fairies but a field called 
Street Meadow. Tom is an imaginative lad and in Street 
Meadow time stands still for him. He shares for three brief 
moments in the lives of Roman road-makers, Norman Domesday 
Book-makers, and Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims. 

The first episode Tom sees is the building of a Roman 
road. There is sufficient action to keep the story moving but 
the main purpose of this episode is to give the reader a fair 
amount of information on Roman road-building and the Roman 
way of life. It succeeds in doing this successfully: the 
atmosphere of the period is caught and held and the Romans 
come alive, particularly in their speech and the modernisation 
of some military terms. It is a pity that a Roman centurion 
who always carries a copy of Horace misquotes him. 

The second episode is nowhere near as successful. It begins 
well by discussing in a pleasant and instructive manner the 
purpose and practice of compiling the Domesday Book. But 
it quickly slips into the well-worn rut of a stag-hunt. 

In rather the same fashion, the third episode fails to take 
the opportunity of using the wealth of life and humour the 
Canterbury Pilgrims offer. Instead we are given an unsatis- 
factory juvenile romance. 

Mr. Meynell’s conception of the plan behind this book is 
admirable; his prose is lively and his conversations realistic. 
Had the book as a whole fulfilled the promise of the first episode 
it would have told an illuminating and impressive story. In 
any case, it deserves to be much better illustrated than it is. 


Montcomery, R. C. The Capture of the Golden 
Stallion. Illus. by C. Giguere. 243 pp. 74 X 5. 
Hodder and Stoughton 8/6 
Mr. Montgomery has written an unpretentious kind of 


story which gets its effect a good deal more readily than many 
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a one which sets out with a more sophisticated art. It appears 
to be told with a deliberate kind of flatness which allows a 
perfectly credible and interesting tale to carry its own weight. 
It is briefly the success of a rancher’s son in capturing after 
much difficulty a magnificent golden stallion on which he has 
set his heart; and, too, in conquering his own private disaster 
caused by a fall from a horse, when this might well have ruined 
his life. This book reads so well because it tells a plain and 
meaty sort of tale in an unvarnished fashion, and one feels all 
through that it deals with real people and animals in a country 
which good description makes visible. It is well illustrated, 
and is what one might call a thorough boys’ book. 


MuHLenwes, F. Big Tiger and Christian. Illus. by 
R. Busoni. 558 pp. 8 X 54. ; ‘ Cape 15/- 

The view was recently expressed in conversation that the 
deliberate and specialised writing of books for children had not 
on the whole been a fortunate development of the last half 
century because the result had been to satisfy too readily the 
instinct which had in the past led them up to and through the 
difficulties of the great prose masters of an adult literature. 
There may be some exaggeration here, and probably the child- 
ren who have been or who are led into the right attitude to 
literature will in any circumstances find their way eventually to 
what is worth reading, now as’ at any other time, television and 
the rest notwithstanding. What is, however, undoubtedly true, 
is that in an age which expects and indeed, insists, that every- 
thing shall be done to ensure that children shall remain child- 
ren as long as possible, there is an emphatic need that what is 
written for them shall be of the highest quality. The need is 
too seldom met. In juvenile, as in adult literature, the deluge 
of publication threatens to sweep away all standards: 

There is the more cause therefore to be grateful for a book 
such as this long and enthralling account of the journey which 
two boys made through the Gobi Desert, and of the pleasant 
people whom they met there. Big Tiger is a Chinese boy and 
Christian a European, but they are brothers in arms with a 
mutual understanding which transcends boundaries of race and 
language, and which makes them far too guilelessly clever for 
the odd villain. Because they go kite-flying at an inopportune 
moment the war catches them up and packs them off on a long 
and roundabout way home. ‘They become incidentally 
couriers for the great General Wu; but for all this undisclosed 
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importance, they remain two delightful boys to whom things 
just happen, and to whom the Mongol nomads, the priests, and 
the traders of this wonderful land are disarmingly helpful and 
gentle. All, that is, but the wicked but somehow futile Mr 
Greencoat. 

This is a most remarkable tale. It will teach more of 
this remote world than a term of Geography lessons. But best 
of all, it is a supremely lovable book, one to treasure among 
the very few that are likely to be read until they are thumbed 
to pieces. 


PINKERTON, K. Jlidden harbour. 192 pp. 8 X 54. 


REIp, 


Bodley Head 9/6 

This is a story of the Baird family, Jeff and Mary Baird, 
Spence and Rod and Vicky, their children, living in an isolated 
little corner of Alaska. It is a life of handlogging, bear hunt- 
ing, fishing, and generally fending for themselves, with an 
occasional trip, in their smal] boat, to the nearest town down 
the river. The boat, however, the only reasonable link between 
them and the rest of the world, breaks up. and this situation 
leads to tension, action, and a series of events that affect and 
mould the whole of the family. In Miss Pinkerton’s previous 
book, Partners of the Wild, the pattern was clear cut and 
sharply defined. Here there is more diffusion and a broader 
more leisurely picture of life’s many coloured facets. There is 
however still the same intimate atmosphere of people’s close 
relationships. the pull and battle of personalities, still the same 
first hand knowledge of life in these parts, and a deep ap 
preciation of all that is good in art, and nature, and man him- 


self. A healthy, lively book for the older boy or girl. 
M. M.  Carrigmore Castle. Illus. by R. 


Kennedy. 149 pp. 8} X 54. ; : Faber 8/6 


ere are not a few readers of otherwise catholic tastes 
who cannot tolerate, say, Barrie, or Poe, because of an element 
of the supernatural or the fantastic which is woven into the 
human element of their stories and which the reader is asked to 
accept as natural and inevitable. There will be younger readers 
who for similar reasons will refuse Carrigmore Castle, for here 
they will find four children who have what amounts to witches’ 
intercourse with their pet cat and a chance hare and swan. The 
cat, for instance, behaves in all other respects as any cat does 
but talks with the children and shares their plans and actions 
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when help of an unusual kind is needed. It can be said at once 
that the artistry with which the thing is done should ensure its 
acceptance by any normally imaginative child and that once 
the eccentricity, if it may be so called, is accepted, the story 
ranks high as an example of tale-telling in speed and style and 
plot. The drawings, though good, do not seem to catch 
sufficiently the fairy-tale element which the writer infuses so 
ably into the texure of the whole. 


Roserson, E. C. The True book about jet engines. 
and ta turbines. Illus. by R. Forman. 143 pp. 
74 X : ; Muller 6/- 
* cannot be disputed that Dr. Roberson is an authority 
on this subject. As a Naval man he worked on jet propulsion 
in connection with rockets during the last war. He has since 
been a research worker and is author of a standard work The 
Industrial gas turbine. This new book will satisfy the demands 
of young students of science and technology. In their quest for 
information they may not notice the flat dull style of writing 
as they learn of supersonic bangs and speeds. In short, a satisfy- 
ing rather than a stimulating book and cheap at the price. No 
index ! 


RosBertson, W. The Young traveller in Tropical 
Africa. Illus. 149 pp. 74 X 5. Phoenix House 8/6 

The latest addition to this excellent series is well up to 
standard both in text and photographs. Jeremy Redgrove 
travels across Africa in an astonishing variety of conveyances, 
has the inevitable adventures with wild animals, and picks up a 
vast amount of information on the geography, history, customs 
and life of tropical Africa. 

There is no doubt that this unconventional method of 
teaching geography and allied subjects is very successful. I 
only hope the publishers don’t swamp their success by overdoing 
the series—it has nearly twenty volumes, and there is still a lot 
of the world left. 


Rusu, P. A Cage of falcons. 255 pp. 7} X 5. 
Collins 8/6 
There is a lively picture of medieval England here—a 
moving colourful scene of London at the time of the Wars of 
the Roses—and Mr. Rush has created one or two real people 
to live in this unsettled, vigorous and thoughtful time. There 
is no great distinction of writing and there is a similarity to 
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many other stories of its type, but the author has artistic feeling. 
This inspires his hero too and enriches some of his descriptive 
passages. He has caught the spirit of the times and the question- 
ing air of the near renaissance in art and learning. . The pub- 
lication itself is not very attractive. 


St. Vincent, I. The Fatal necklace. 159 pp. 
7x ; Lutterworth 8/6 


The life story of Marie Antoinette, presented, from the 
title of the book onwards, as a thrilling and romantic adventure 
story improbable and exciting enough to seem as good as fiction. 
Historical fact is héavily embroidered with conjecture—‘The 
nine-year-old Archduchess . . . a muddy slipper dangling from 
her toes, one slender, somewhat grubby hand trailing a ribbon 
for Mitzi, her puppy, to play with, pouted and pulled a grim- 
ace. . .. and soon. But the result is a series of lively scenes, 
bright and brief as a strip cartoon, that do stick in the mind. 
It is by a book like this that lazy readers may be lured into 
the first shallow pools of history, where, curiosity aroused, they 
may discover that to learn more is not just a dusty task, but an 
enthralling pleasure. As storytelling, it is excellent, well- 
written and tense throughout. 


SALMON, R. True jungle stories. Illus. 144 pp. 
8 X 54. : . Muller 6/- 


Attention has been concentrated so much of late on the 
Asian jungles that one has tended to forget the ‘green hell’ of 
their South American counterparts. It is from these that the 
author, a cattleman ostensibly, draws his tales of deer, jaguar, 
ant-eaters, boar and snakes on the one hand, and of rivers, 
poltergeists, witchcraft, jungle myths and mysterious Indians 
on the other. The total impression is on the eerie side and one 
feels that this is not a book to be read before bedtime. On the 
other hand the style is simple and unforced and the print large 
so that the book should attract even weaker readers with its 
variety and excitement, and may grant to all useful knowledge 
of the geographical and zoological matters dealt with. The 
illustrations are attractive and the binding good for the price. 


SxitMAN, R. R. Castles and fortifications. Illus. 
76 pp. 84 X 63. , , ‘ Methuen 8/6 


This is a very interesting and comprehensive little book 
which deals not only with a complete range of fortifications 
from prehistcric Maiden Castle to the ill-starred Maginot Line, 
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but also with the weapons and methods of siege warfare. There 
is also a useful summary with dates of some of the more im- 
portant English types of fortification, and a very desirable 
glossary of technical terms. The letterpress is very sound and 
interesting, and Mr. Sellman manages to simplify this involved 
and difficult subject without losing anything of real importance 
to a general understanding of the matter. The illustrations 
are numerous and clear and there are admirable maps and plans 
in plenty. This particular volume of the ‘Outline’ series is a 
first-rate example of what can be done with a complex subject 
in a small space. 





SHerriFF, R.C. King John’s treasurer. Illus. by 
D. Relf. 242 pp. 73 X 5. ‘ Heinemann 10/6 

King John’s last misadventure has drawn the attention of 
older people than the two boys whose researches carry them, in 
this book, to the discovery of the lost treasure, which, it seems, 
was never swallowed up in the Wash at all, but was embezzled 
by a faithless baron. He considered himself to have a better 
claim to the Crown of England than its wearer, and founded 
a family which persisted in living on that belief—and on the 
treasures—until the present day. 

This is a highly improbable story, even in these days oi 
space ships and the like; indeed space ships seem almost less of 
a strain on the imagination, since they clearly have no contacts 
with firm ground at all. One cannot but feel that Mr. Sherriff’s 
story would have been more acceptable had it got clean away 
from history or else stuck much closer to it. However, allow- 
ing the tale its improbabilities, there is still no particular point 
in killing off King John in Newark Abbey instead of Castle, 
and sending Richard I off on the Second instead of the Third 
Crusade. This kind of thing is likely to destroy even the 
shadow of conviction. 

For the rest, the writing is good and lively, and the illus- 
trations, by Douglas Relt, are delightful. 


Sunpatt, M. A. The Budds of Paragon Row. Illus. 
148 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ f : Heinemann 8/6 
There are echoes of Eve Garnett’s Family from One End 
Street in Miss Sindall’s story but they are only echoes. The 
deep solidity of ‘One End Street’ is missing from ‘Paragon Row’ 
and the whole picture is more ready to fade and crumble as the 
. pages are closed. Its brief span of life is however, vivid enough 
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while it lasts, and a hurried glimpse may be caught of reality 
today in a typical suburb. Juvenile delinquency is the theme 
and the author,:a promulgator of sound true values, presents 
a thoughtful and helpful view of the problems. The characters 
are not painted in primary colours only. There are shades and 
tones, sidelights and shadows, while the chatter rises and falls 
in time and tune with the character of the place and people. 
The small accompanying homely incidents, wrapped around the 
main story, make a convincing intimate picture. 


Sperry, A. River of the West. Illus. by H. Pitz. 
182 pp. 8 X 54. : , The Bodley Head 8/6 


It is a sign of the times that writers of historical fiction 
for children are more and more inclined not only to provide 
their tales with a basis of real historical events from a variety 
of periods but also to depend to a certain extent on the tribut- 
aries and digressions of the human story. Miss Evelyn 
Cheesman, in Sealskins for Silk, recently gave a picture of the 
development of the North American trade with China in the 
late eighteenth century: Mr. Sperry gives a facet of that 
development in his story of Captain Robert Gray, who not only 
founded the trade for Boston but also discovered the ‘river of 
the west’, now named the Columbia after ms ship, the river 
which many had for long believed existed as a feature of the 
western seaboard but which for years eluded the explorers ot 
his time. The story of the voyage that led to the discovery is 
told by Robbie Haswell, a young ship’s officer who sailed with 
Gray. Unfortunately the rigours of the voyage occupy so much 
of the author’s attention that the discovery on which all had set 
their hopes comes as something of an anti-climax and it does 
not seem so important after all. There is a good deal of highly 
technical description of events at sea and plenty of incident to 
lard the tedium of the voyage but the background, that might 
have been filled with a picture of conditions aboard and the 
contributions of the common sailors, is rather thin. The slight 
love interest borders on the mawkish but the illustrations have 
a touch of caricature which brightens the book. 


Stern, G. B. He wrote Treasure Island. Illus. 
176 pp. 73 X 5S. ‘ , , Heinemann 8/6 
Robert Louis Stevenson walks forth from these pages and 
the author succeeds in effecting more than a passing introduc- 
tion. His life in Scotland, his travels, his years in Samoa, his 
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work, his friends and his influence become meeting places and 
close experiences. Miss Stern has ample material at her dis- 
posal and for the most part, she uses it well. She seems at 
first to be disjointed in her telling, to be overwhelmed by her 
material and to be ever dashing backwards and forwards gather- 
ing up the threads.’ As the tale proceeds however she emerges 
from the tangle, and even this is fascinating, to weave a 
straighter pattern. Quotations are apt and sufficient and small 
reminiscent tales and incidents fit snugly and happily into the 
general story. She is perhaps a little hampered by her prospec- 
tive young readers but positive signs of this are negligible and 
on the whole the style is grand and simple. Robert Louis 
Stevenson was a fine upstanding man, the author of a great 
children’s book, a lover and a playmate of children and a great 
adventurer. This book about him will be of unfailing interest 
to young and older readers. The publishers have again given 
us a worthy biography and have amplified and strengthened 
this text too by good photographs and a neat production. 


Syme, R. John Smith of Virginia Illus. by 
W. Stobbs. 125 pp. 7} X 5. Hodder & Stoughton 6/6 


This is the latest of Mr. Symes’ adventure stories, founded 
on fact, about heroes who once lived. It is most competently 
told, a vivid precis of the writings of John Smith himself. Such 
a remarkably adventurous life was well worth writing up. The 
founder of Virginia—a farmer’s son from Lincolnshire—was 
an incurably adventurous young man who, at the turn of the 
16th century survived a series of astonishing perils on land and 
sea, at the hands of pirates, Turks, slavers, Red Indians, and 
traitors. My regret is that such a short book should come of 

’ so much marvellous material. Surely childhood is a time when 
there is time to read; when the books one loves are those that 
create a whole world in which to wrap oneself; when one hopes 
for a story that will go on and on with more for tomorrow ? 
Mr. Syme condenses so much action into so few words that one 
climax detracts from another and the reader has no time 
in which to realize all that is afoot. It is a finely exciting little 
book but it reads like a summary of what it might have been. 
Good illustrations, but a poor, unimaginative title—what boy 
looking for something exciting to read would rush to pick up 


a book called John Smith. 
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THORNHILL, P. Railways for Britain. Illus. by 

R. B. Wray. 84 pp. 84 X 64. . Methuen 8/6 
Railways for Britain is sure of a welcome, for has there 
ever been so much young interest in them ? And Mr. Thorn- 
hill writes well with the enthusiasm of an addict. Indeed, even 
to the uninitiated who marvel at the journeys of the devotees 
to remote and abandoned lines, and at the techincalities of their 
conversation, there usually remains something of the wonder 
which has always made the railway something more than a 
mere means of transport. After all, here was the first and 
greatest portent of a new age, and it still impresses the imagina- 
tion. Mr. Thornhill deals here with the coming of the railway 
and with the many battles that had to be fought with the 
obstructionists as well as amongst the companies themselves 
in a style that is both vigorous and deeply interesting. The 
book is full of anecdotes of the men who made the lines, tales 
that carry the very spirit of that age of individualism across 
more than a century. The plans and illustrations are good, and 

a full index completes a very readable piece of work. 


Treece, H. Legions of the Eagle. Illus. by C. Price. 

172 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ , ‘ Bodley Head 9/6 
The central historical event of this new novel of the 
Roman invasions of Britain is the defeat of Caratacus by Aulus 
Plautus. As a result, Gwydion, a young scion of the Belgae, 
is given as slave to a Centurion who posts the boy to be play- 
mate for his own son on a farm in Gaul. The friendship which 
springs up between Gwydion and Gaius is a counterpart to 
that which formerly existed between Gwydion and his own 
slave, Math, a youth of the Silures. Circumstances force the 
two boys to attempt escape from Gaul and they successfully 
make their way back to Britain in time to rescue the centurion 
from the carnage on the field of Mai Dun. They fall, even- 
tually, into the hands of Caratacus, but find their status se 
uncertain that escape is again necessary, this time with 
Gwydion’s mother. All finally find their way back to the 
Roman army and while Gaius soon enters that army Gwydion 
is content to farm in Southern Gaul while his mother farms in 
its northern district. The- very young reader may find the 
changes of location and loyalty a little bewildering but twe 
things should emerge clearly for those with any historical sense : 
the disunity and jealousy of the native British chiefs and the 
cosmopolitan force of the concept of Rome The background 
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of the times is unobtrusively drawn and might have been im- 
proved by a trifle more vividness in the landscape. The 
illustrations are numerous and the majority effective and there 
is a useful glossary of places, tribes and names. A brief 
historical note introduces the story and the chief place-names 
are indicated on a sketch map which acts as frontispiece. 
WExcuH, R. Knight Crusader. Illus. by W. Stobbs. 

272 pp. 8} X 54. ‘ ; , O.U.P. i0/6 

Author and publisher between them have contrived an 
historical novel of quite exceptional value and interest in 
Knight Crusader. The first part of its story, centred around 
a young knight of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, is set in 
the decaying power of Outremer after the first hundred years 
following the capture of Jerusalem in the first Crusade, and 
leads up to the disastrous defeat of the Kingdom at the battle 
of Hattin at the end of the twelfth century. In this book the 
vague, romantic glamour which so often surrounds the Crusad- 
ers in the history books is dispelled and the grim butchery of 
their encounters with the Saracens is laid bare. On the other 
hand the civilised habits which the barons of Outremer had 
borrowed from their enemies are depicted as an interesting side- 
light on that admiration for the Mohammedan of which Shaw’s 
Inquisitor complained so bitterly. At the same time, one sees 
the resident Crusaders, as to a certain extent one should, as the 
exponents of an early form of imperialism judged by which 
some later forms seem less enlightened. 

The second part of the book deals with Sir Philip 
d’Aubigny as a captive of the Turks and his eventual escape, 
his encounter with the notorious sect of the Assassins and his 
transfer of allegiance to Richard III of England, leading to the 
Christian victory at Arsuf. Part three sees Philip in Wales, 
claiming a family fief to which he becomes heir through the 
death of his father and the rest of his father’s family. Through- 
out, the detail of medieval warfare, social life and dress are 
astonishingly full and revealing, and the harsh, hot lands of 
the east are drawn with such effect that the reader fully 
sympathises with Philip’s determination to turn his back on 
them and to seek the greener if cooler pastures of his ancestors’ 
island home. A clear large map in the end-papers makes it easy 
to follow topographical references and the general geographical 
setting. In addition, the book is unusually long and the pages 
unusually large, with excellent format. The illustrations are 
first-rate. 
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Wisser-ey, L. Deadman’s Cave. Illus. by S. Findlay. 

185 pp. 84 X 54. ; Faber 9/6 
An apparently trivial ‘title ‘conceals a story of more than 
usual merit with an interesting and momentous historical basis. 
Morgan is not an unusual figure in tales of the Main but it is 
rare to find his notorious sack of Panama treated with such detail. 
There are glimpses here and there of the literary splendour of 
Kingsley’s account of Raleigh’s ill-fated Orinoco expedition and 
for the most part there is a firmness in the writing that would 
raise the book above average even if its theme were less cele- 
brated. The more villainous characters are well drawn and 
local colour effectivély if economically used. ‘The narrative 
moves rapidly and changes of fortune are many and diverse, 
making a book that will not readily be put down. For all that 
it is a book for more mature readers than stories of this type 

normally are. The illustrations are plentiful and alive. 


Woop, A. Phantom railway. Illus. by F. S. May. 
199 pp. 74 X 5. : ‘ Muller 9/6 
This is a well-written and exciting adventure story for 
boys and girls; in particular, though not necessarily, if they are 
railway fans. The book production is adequate and the illus- 
trator, Mr. F. Stock May, deserves a special word of com- 





mendation for his clear and lively line drawings. The “Little 
Admiral” and his gang get on to the trail of scrap metal 
thieves pilfering a disused track and before the mystery is 
finally solved they are involved with Belgian as well as British 
Railways. Not an outstanding book, but one that can be pur- 
chased without qualms. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Baxter, V. Jane: young author. 191 pp. 74 X 5. 

Bodley Head 7/6 

This further book in the Publisher’s Career series will be 

of immediate appeal and interest to any whose ambitions are 
at all literary. The would-be authors will delight in the 
atmosphere of authors, publishers, and agents and will be en- 
couraged and stimulated. They will too, glean some little help 
and information although there is little enough of this. The 
advice given is sometimes too obvious and the “observation 
and imagination” quoted as necessary is too narrowly defined 
and acted upon. This subject opens up wide, deep vistas for 
the thoughtful author and adviser and one feels that Miss 
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Baxter has only hovered on the brink. Perhaps she under- 
estimates her audience and while her picture is competent 
it fails to awaken any deeper thought or feeling. The constant 
drinking of sherry on the part of the young aspiring author is 
I feel quite unnecessary and not laudable. The characters re- 
main a little thin in their bustling and intriguing world. 


Brown, F. Cricket musketeer. Illus. 215 pp. 
8 X 54. , ; ; . Nicholas Kaye 15/- 


Publishers must have decided that no outstanding cricketer, 
whether amateur or professional, shall be allowed to pass into 
retirement without writing a book about the game, either 
autobiographical | if he is at the end of his career or instructional 
if he is in his prime. Mr. F. R. Brown now writes at the end 
of a most distinguished career. He has captained England at 
home, the M.C.C. in Australia, and the county of Northampton- 
shire. Before 1939 he played for Cambridge University and 
Surrey. 


The book is well-written and will be enjoyed by junior 
readers. The required statistical information, so dear to the 
hearts of all lovers of the game, has been included, and there 
is an admirably full index. 


Catper, J. M. The Story of Nursing. Illus. by 
R. Spencer. 76 pp. 84 X 64. ; Methuen 8/6 


This series of “Outlines” is extremely useful for both 
school and public library. The author of this particular vol- 
ume has been Chief Nursing Officer of the London County 
Council and she gives a brief but clear outline of the history 
and development of nursing from earliest times to the present 
day. Paragraphs take the place of chapters, so that we have 
short notes on our largest hospitals, and on outstanding figures 
in nursing, followed by descriptions of the work of various 
branches of the service. Although there is a “select book list” 
(compiled by an Associate of the Library Association) which 
will give guidance to those wishing to enter the nursing pro- 
fession, it would have been additionally useful to have an 
appendix to this book giving at least an outline of the required 
training for general nursing, since there is nothing at all 
detailed in the text. The drawings are somewhat “spidery,” 
and the modern period would have been better covered by 
photographs. 
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ConnoL_y, M. Championship tennis. Illus. 81 pp. 


74 X 5S. 


Muller 7/6 


“Little Mo” is the greatest woman tennis player in the 
world and she has already done enough to be considered the 
greatest of all time. So there can be no questioning the auth- 
ority of the author of this book or the correctness of the 45 
photographs of her playing every stroke in the game. The main 
body of this work consists of short chapters on the technique and 
strategy of tennis; the first and last chapters are autobiographic- 
al. Its simple youthful style should attract young players. 


Creek, F. N.S. Teach yourself athletics. Illus. 
192 pp. 7 X 44. : E.U.P 6/- 


Mr. Creek is indeed versatile. He writes as well and as 
interestingly about athletics as he has done about football and 
cricket. In view of the growing interest in his sport, particu- 
larly since the resumption of the Olympic Games, there will be 
a demand from both boys and girls for this book, which covers 
the whole subject in an elementary manner. The illustrations 
and diagrams are admirably clearly drawn, though one could 
wish to have more of them. The lack of an index is a serious 
omission. 


Crisp, F. The Adventure of whaling. Illus. by 
Winston Megoran. 143 pp. 7? X 54. MacMillan 6/6 


In his fiction, Mr. Frank Crisp has been a steadily im- 
proving writer of tales based on history or fact. In this purely 
factual book he has reached a new level of competence and 
interest. His theme is the history of whaling from its 
beginnings to its most up-to-date efficiency and packed though 
it is with detail, the book is never dull. Its order and arrange- 
ment suggest authority and insight combined to put forward 
an admirably clear account of whales, ships and men, and the 
concluding chapter, on the recent organisation of an inter- 
national control of whaling in the attempt to conserve the 
numbers of this valuable mammal, is strikingly lucid compared 
with some official attempts to explain similar machinery. The 
writing throughout is unusually attractive and makes even 
statistics lively. If Mr. Crisp and his publishers can repeat this 
production with reference to other topics they will make a most 
valuable contribution to readable non-fiction for young readers. 
This is a book to be warmly recommended for its value as 
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literature as well as information. The illustrations, whether 
pictorial or diagrammatic, are excellently done, bold and clear, 
yet imaginative and tightly related to the text. 


a. S. Young Nurse Carter. 140 pp. 
74 xX 5 P ‘ : Chatto 7/6 


This is the first site in what we are told is to be ‘an 
important new series’ of books by various authors about 
various careers, edited by Mary Dunn. It tells a novelettish 
tale of a girl who decides to be a nurse, and how she achieves 
this ambition. We see Caroline Carter at school, at home, 
and at various stages in her work. She is a gay, gentle, earnest 
heroine, whom one is glad to see on the way to success. We 
meet her parents, the girls at the hostel, the staff nurses, the 
patients in the wards, the boy friend, and so on. It makes a 
pleasant story for girls, but whether it is any more than just 
that, I doubt. If any child is drawn seriously towards a par- 
ticular career, it seems to me that he or she will search for facts 
in reliable handbooks and from live advisers. I cannot believe 
that any light romantic novel, even if labelled a ‘career book’ 
will assist or influence anyone towards a career. 


EpseLt, M. The Story of one Illus. by H. Danska. 
160 pp. 8 X 54. ; Bodley Head 12/6 


Miss Edel, a antes pupil of Frank Boaz, father of modern 
anthropology, tackles a subject most difficult to treat at a junior 
level and in a reasonable space. Her treatment is not com- 
prehensive, naturally, approximating rather to that in Ruth 
Benedict’s Patterns of Culture than to that in Hall’s massive 
tomes. Nevertheless, in selecting the Eskimo, the Desert 
Australian, the Bachiga and the Pueblo Indian, and in adding 
to the sections dealing with these chapters on ‘People are differ- 
ent’ and ‘Man the metalworker’, concluding with a discussion 
of ‘Does Race Make a Difference’? the author says sufficient 
to demonstrate the scope and method of the anthropologist and 
the recurring thesis that groups of men develop habits and 
organisations according to their needs. Even so, the book is still 
on the tough side and not to be thrust on the less intelligent, 
but it is certainly a book that has long been wanted. Herbert 
Danska’s illustrations are lively and interesting, though colour, 
of course, would have enormously enhanced their value. 
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— D. V. S. Bluebird. Illus. 239 pp. 


4 X 5. ‘ Hutchinson 7/6 

This i is a story for growing up girls and the author has 
honestly tried to help suitably this intermediate and difficult 
age. It is the story of Johanna and her first job at a riding 
academy, a job which she undertakes so that she might keep two 
horses bequeathed to her and train one of them from a fiery 
frightened beast into a manageable and affectionate animal. 
Johanna undergoes a teaching and a training too, a schooling 
that moulds her character and brings her nearer to maturity. 
The author knows something of the struggles of late adoles- 
cence. She is anxious to plunge into the entangling thicket of 
bewildering emotions and conflicts and to share with her readers 
the scratch of thorn and bramble and the whip of snapping 
twigs. Much of this she does well and her style of short sharp 
staccato phrases, containing an economy of thought and con- 
centration of feeling give an atmosphere of sympathetic 
participation and helpful guidance. This good writing is how- 
ever too patchy and nowhere sustained. It all too often 
matches the theme solely by its own immaturity. The author 
seems to get lost in thicket herself and the writing is hindered 
and entangled by a cloying sentimentality. The sincere effort 
and the touches of good writing do however deserve to be com- 
mended and the reader will also get a glimpse of light and true 
values through all the undergrowth and a helping hand for a 
nearer approach. 


Hawken, P. Pan Stevens: secretary. 192 pp. 
+ > ae ; ‘ Bodley Head 7/6 


The characters i in this Career book are a little more round 
and solid than in some of the series and there is plenty of de- 
tailed and varied information about the daily routine of 
secretarial work. The less glamorous side of the picture is 
fairly shown as well as the more exciting and interesting pos- 
sibilities. This book, however, along with others of the series 
has an air of the cheap novelette about it. The authors seem 
to be embarrassed and handicapped by their adolescent audience, 
and to hesitate therefore before an imaginary insurmountable 
boundary between children’s and adult literature, giving a 
watery and sometimes sickly-sweet superficial picture of adult 
life. Miss Hawken’s picture has some reality and some healthy 
air, but she could have climbed the barrier and delved deeper 
into life’s ways and byways to bring more light and wisdom 
to the surface. 
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KENDALL, J. Humphrey Davy. Illus. 165 pp. 

83 X 54. . , ; , P Faber 10/6 
Professor Kendall’s avowed object in this volume is ‘to 
present a character study of Davy as a boy and a man’ and in 
the merely material sense the book is a pronounced success. The 
author’s task was, as he says, ‘fascinating but difficult’: fascinat- 
ing because Davy was such a quicksilver personage and thinker, 
difficult because his life and character are inseparable from his 
interest in and devotion to science. It is hard to find purely 
personal details in the life of a man who takes his portable 
laboratory on his honeymoon, and yet, if his experiments were 
described in that amount of detail which Smiles lavishes on the 
efforts of some of his inventors, there would be little room in 
a book of normal size for human foibles and fads. Professor 
Kendall is to be congratulated on sticking so manfully to his last 
and giving a clear insight into Davy’s relationships with others. 
For very young readers the book is on the heavy side. The 
author prides himself on not writing down to adolescent readers 
but his style is not of the kind to be raced through at a speed 
which conforms with the energy and versatility of its subject. 
The book is handsomely illustrated with photographs of 

portraits, statues and contemporary cartoons. 





Oman, C. Lord Nelson. 158 pp. 74 X 5. Collins 7/6 


Miss Oman can have had no easy task to compress into 
one small volume the material which had previously supplied 
her by now famous biography of some years back. Yet it cannot 
be said that the attempt leaves one feeling that anything essen- 
tial has been omitted. These hundred and fifty pages move 
along with a fine sweep of narrative, and the doldrums of the 
Neapolitan episode, to one reader at anyrate, are got through 
in the minimum of time. However much light these years 
throw on the strange character of this great seaman it has always 
seemed that the whole business was somehow apart from the 
Nelson that really mattered. As an introduction to the careet 
of this extraordinary man, who could arouse such loyalty and 
devotion from the highest to the lowest, from his captains to 
the cabin boys, this book could scarcely be bettered, and it is 
to be hoped that readers will be tempted from it to Miss 
Oman’s full-scale work on the same subject. 
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St. Joun, J. (Ed.) Britain's railways today. Illus. 





192 pp. 9 X 64. «tj : . Naldrett Press 15/- 

This compendium covers everything which its title 
suggests. Every aspect of railway working, design, planning 
and future development is treated in succinct sections by a num- 
ber of engineering and organising experts engaged in the opera- 
tion of British Railways. The historical aspects of railway work- 
ing and development are only lightly touched upon, but the 
personal element is not forgotten in the ‘profiles’ of workers and 
officials which form intermediate sections to those dealing with 
technicalities. The standard of writing is high throughout, as 
is that of the photographs and drawings which so fully illustrate 
the text. The whole volume is well produced and printed and 
should form a very attractive possession for all interested in 
railways and their working, especially at a time when the public 
in general is somewhat concerned at the state of one of its most 
important nationalised assets. 





Illustration by W. Stobbs from Knight Crusader (O.U.P.) 
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Tho latest 
INFORMATION 
BOOKS 





How Things Are Made series 
A HOUSE by C. B. Parkes: viii + 96 pp 
NEWSPAPERS by H. Compton: vi+108pp 


Each fully illustrated, with 
bibliography and index 5s, 6d. 





PLASTICS by Margaret Farrell 

will be published in the How Things 
Are Obtained series, on 2 date to 

be announced 





Ten-Information Books are now 
available 


bound in boards at 7s. 6d. each net 


How Things Developed series 
RAILWAYS THE CINEMA 

ROADS CLOTHES 

People’s Jobs series 

THE FARMER THE ENGINE DRIVER 


THE FIREMAN THE AIRLINE CREW 
THE POLICEMAN 


What Can You Find ? series 
{IN A WOOD 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
181, High Holbera, London, W.C.E 











WOODFIELD & STANLEY 

have much pleasure im inviting all 

librarians to visit their new London 
branch 


Children’s Bookshop 


64, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


(OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM) 


While this shop has been Sate 
primarily in order that librarians and 

teachers may. have a comprehensive 
colle:tion- of the best children’s books 
always available for inspection in 
London, it will at the same time offer 
to the general public a stock much more 
comprehensive and of a higher quality 
than is normally to be seen in retail 
bookshops. Between 3,000 and 4,000 

titles always in stock. 
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